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“Hot & Nasty” Series 1 & 2 

This is a 32 card a! 
color set. The front side of thi 
card contains a front view witl 
the back side of the card show 
ing the rear view. These girl: 
pose to please and what a thrill 
A very limited collection tha 
you can get your hands on 
Contains explicit nudity 
Series 1 or 2 each $12 

“Erotica & Bondage” 

This is a 32 card set ii 
color and black & white. Thi: 
bondage of yesteryear ant 
today show images of lust fo 
pain and sex Sado-masochism. 
This card set exploits sexua 
fantasy and eroticism. Contain, 
nudity and women as enslavei 
objects. $12 


“50’s & 60’s Mens Magazines” 

This is a 32 card coloi 
set. These collections are taker 
from the covers of magazines 
that dad used to hide in the 
closet. The cards are greal 
reproductions of the 
originals.The backsides have 
some of the more obscure ads 
from that era. 

Series 1,2 or 3 each $12 


The World's Most Bizarre Collector Card Sets 


“Betty Page - Passion” 

This is a 40 card set of images of 
the most famous cult glamour legend of all 
time. Betty at her passionate best. The 
images are all from the mid 50’s with Betty 
at her best. The pinup queen appeared in 
more magazines then any model ever and 
the legend is still appearing in magazines 
today. You can see why Betty has been pop¬ 
ular for 40 years as a pinup extraordinaire 
for all generations. Limited to 5,000 $10 


“1950’s Pinups” Series 2 

This is a 40 card set of images con¬ 
taining four of the most renowned models of 
their time. Included are: the fiery red-headed 
full-breasted Tempest Storm, the beautiful- 
buxom Blaze Starr, the luscious Lil’St Cyr 
and of course the illusive mystic queen of 
pinups Betty Page. These glamour pinup 
packages are packaged in a collectors box 
for the collector. This is a limited print run of 
5,000. $10 


“Bikes & Babes”-”F!esh & Steel” 

This is a 32 card all color set. The 
set contains American made motorcycles 
along with some of Mother nature’s gor¬ 
geous models! This set will rev your heart 
rate to red line. Great bikes with gleaming 
chrome and special seat warmers. Only 
3,000 sets made - a great collectable for the 
motorcycle enthusiast or anyone who likes 
machinery and models. Contains nudity 

$14 


“Fetishes” 32 card set color nudity $12 

“Beauty & Skin Art” series 1 40 card set b&w-color nudity 
“Beauty & Skin Art” series 2 32 card set color nudity 
“Bizarre Boobs” 40 card set black & white nudity 
“Hot Rods High Heels” 32 card set color 
“French Postcard Art” 40 card set b&w tinted nudity 
“Flash Cards” 32 card set color nudity 


“1970’s Horny Housewives” 

This is a 25 card set with images on 
both sides. The set contains some of the 
horniest housewives ever to walk the carpet! 
These pictures are from the late 1960’s & 
1970’s. The special collection of images 
came from a large underground Los Angeles 
newspaper. These girls appear to be very 
comfortable in front of the camera no inhibi¬ 
tion problem here! Contains explicit nudity. 
Limited 2,000 Series 1,2, or 3 each $10 


“Hot Rods & High Heels” 

This is a 32 card all color set. The 
set contains some of the finest hot rods ever 
built along with some very nicely built mod¬ 
els. This set will get your piston knocking on 
your Levis. Great hot rods with show finish 
paint and models showing the bare necessi¬ 
ties. Only 3,000 sets made - a great collec¬ 
table for the hot rod car enthusiast or any¬ 
one who likes T&A and were not talking 
radial tires. $14 











CHATTERBOX 



I went to my first striptease show when I was two 
and a half years old, in the summer of 1956. My 
father took me, and though he coldly denies doing 
it, I remember the incident vividly. 

Pop was supposed to meet with some of his busi¬ 
ness pals at a bar. My first memory of the adventure is 
that it was early on a summer afternoon, and very hot. 
Sun so bright that it made me squint. 

As we approached the front door of the bar I noticed 
that it had a circular window about the size of a record 
album. I’d never seen a round window, and it impressed 
me. So did the ornate Art Deco handle. As we passed 
through a small hallway, through a second door, I won¬ 
dered why anybody would have two front doors. Passing 
through the second door we entered the bar. It was quite 
dark, or seemed like it after squinting in the summer 
sun. Then I felt it. Cold. It was like being inside a refrig¬ 
erator. “That’s called air-conditioning,” dad remarked 
off-handedly, and my tiny brain reeled at all of the new 
information and experience. This place we getting more 
special by the moment. 

There was a long bar to our left, and my 
dad greeted a group of men. When he intro¬ 
duced me, they made a fuss about how 
much I looked like him, and I put up with 
the unwanted attention, as usual. I 
wasn’t too interested in his pals, what 
had my attention was the small 
stage to our right, in the middle of 
the room. It was about ten feet 
square, was backed by red curtains, 
and a real spotlight hung nearby from a 
low ceiling. “The dancers come through those 
curtains,” somebody said. Visions of the Perry 
Como dancers pranced in my head. I saw two peo¬ 
ple doing the tango. Then they added, “Just ladies 
though,” and I envisioned a ballet choreographed 
by June Taylor. 

After a little while the music started, and my 
excitement bloomed. My attention was fixed on 
the curtain that suddenly whipped open. The 
dancer appeared through them, wearing 
something akin to a harem-girl outfit. She 
had dark hair and hard make-up, and her 
look made me slightly uncomfortable. The 
dancer spotted me, and threw a kiss, 
making a big deal out of it. The guys 
laughed, and that made it even 
worse. Then she started to take her 
clothes off, and a young streak of 
modesty overtook me, and the 
look must have shown on my 
face. Pop told me to turn away 
if it bothered me, and I did. 

Once she was gone, dad and 
a few of us moved to ! 
table near the stage. They 
ordered beer, and some¬ 


body suggested that I have a Shirley Temple. All I knew 
about her was that she was a kid movie star who liked 
cherries in her ginger ale. Now that was my kind of 
female. 

The music started again, and it made me a little ner¬ 
vous. I expected to see the woman with the severe make¬ 
up reappear any moment. 

Again, the curtain parted, but this time a beautiful 
honey blonde appeared, and I immediately felt better. 
She somehow reminded me of my mother: sweet and sin¬ 
cere, not flash and trash like the previous showgirl. We 
made eye contact and she offered a tiny wink that made 
me bond with her immediately. I remember her pale blue 
silk costume slashing the air as he twirled, pulling 
against the refrigerated air, straining until pieces broke 
free, floating to the floor. I was afraid she would step on 
them as she danced, and even though she never looked at 
them again, the. dancer never came near spoiling them. 
The last thing that I remember about the adventure was 
the blonde lady taking a slight bow before she disap¬ 
peared backstage. 

In a way, today’s world of exotic dance is a 
lot like my first experience forty years ago. 
Some of the women are hard and scarry, and 
some of the women are sweet and sincere. 
Lots of things have change since then, but 
strip, the dance of tease shows no sign of 
disappearing. Why should it? It’s been 
around since cave days, and as long as 
enjoy the female form, it will 
always be with us, and if that’s the case, 
humans ought to come to terms with it. 
This issue of TEASE! is the first in an 
ongoing series dedicated to document¬ 
ing and understanding this ancient 
form. 

Last issue we spotlighted Bad 
Girls, and as we completed the layout, 
I realized how much more could be said 
on the topic. So it goes with the dancers. 
What about Little Egypt, Gypsy Rose 
Lee, Sally Rand, Tempest Storm, 
Blaze Starr, Candy Barr, and a hun¬ 
dred others? What about Flo 
Ziegfeld, Harold Minsky? 
Hollywood dancers? In future 
issues we will cover these, 
and other dance related topics 
in the kind of detail that you 
expect from TEASE!. In the 
mean time, I think we’ve 
packed this number with some 
terrific material, and I know 
you’re going to enjoy it. 

Regards, 


Lilly Christine 




VINTAGE EROTICA 



5,000 EROTIC POSTCARDS, 
PHOTOS & SLIDES 

(1895-1980) 

Fully illustrated auction catalog available 


Approval shipments available with deposit. 
Please inquire. 

Send $6.00 for next two auctions. Bidders 
get subsequent catalogs at no cost. 


25,000 MENS MAGAZINES 

(1920-1985 ) 

150 Computerized model listings: 
(Bettie Page to Samantha Fox) 

40 Computerized subect listings: 
(Fetish/Leg/Big Bust/Shaved, etc.) 

Personalized service. Phone number 
supplied with catalog. 

Send $3.00 for current catalog. 


A. R. S. PRODUCTIONS 24307 MAGIC MTN. PKWY. #124-M VALENCIA CA 91355 
(We are always buying similar material. Highest prices paid. Please inquire.) 



GRAND ILLUSION 


GALLERY 


ARTWORK AND PRINTS 

Armstrong •Moran • Mozert 
Vargas* Marilyn»Nagel 


Antique Stained and Beveled Glass 
Windows*Unique Lighting Pieces*French 
Doors*American Illustrator Prints and 
Originals* Jewelry*and other 
treasures from the past 


phone for hours 
of appointment 


GRAND ILLUSION GALLERY 

201 E. Michigan Ave Box 49240 
Grass Lake, Ml 49240 
517-522-8715 or 313-663-0561 





















SCRIPTEASE 

Please send all correspondence to: PURE IMAGINATION, PO Box 669902, Marietta GA 30066 

Dear Mr. Theakston, 

I was delighted with your most 
recent issue of TEASE! Magazine. 

Your comments in the Chatterbox sec¬ 
tion are right on the money. First, I 
would like to add the following quote 
from Nagisa Oshima, director of the 
acclaimed film IN THE REALM OF 
THE SENSES: 

“There’s nothing surprising about 
the government hanging on so bitterly 
to [obscenity laws]. [They] exist solely 
to let them tell the people, ‘Don’t even 
think of doing as you like.’ It is in fact 
their only means of showing their 
power to repress the people’s self- 
expression...those accused under 
[obscenity laws] are not in fact being 
tried for the crime of ‘obscenity,’ but as 
opponents of authority.” 

Novelist and philosopher Ayn 
Rand gave obscenity law a blistering 
dissection in a speech called 
“Censorship, Local and Express” 
before the Ford Hall Forum in 1973. 

Let me add what Voltaire once said: 

“One of the superstitions of the human 
mind is to have imagined that virginity 
could be a virtue.” 

I echo Miss Satu’s request for you 
to seek out Pin-Ups of color as much as 
possible. Towards this end, a few sug¬ 
gestions: Bill Feret’s article in THE 
BETTY PAGES #5 touches briefly on 
exploitation films like INGAGI and 
ZAMBOANGA, the main selling point 
of which was topless “native” girls. I 
would love to see a full listing and arti¬ 
cle of all such documentary and pseu¬ 
do-documentary tease films with jungle 
motifs—the more stills and posters the 
better! At the very least, get Something 
Weird Video to run down the titles they 
have to offer. Also, weren’t there photo 
travel or adventure books whose main 
selling points were the same? Looking 
back at that article reminded me that I 
would like to see a bio and as many 
pictures as possible of the lovely 
Acquanetta. As you have done so many 
articles on sexy B-movie queens, may I 
suggest that both Miss Satu and myself 
would probably enjoy one on that bux- 
otic butt-kicker Pam Grier (who, inci¬ 
dentally, is rumored to be making a 



comeback movie with Quentin 
Tarentino!). A photo spread of 
Josephine Baker couldn’t hurt, either, 
and would be keeping in the theme of 
the magazine. 

For me, the highlight of the maga¬ 
zine was the center spread by the 
incomparable Fritz Willis, someone 
whose style I recognized immediately 
but whose name I did not know. 
Nothing against Vargas, Petty, or 
Elvgren, but for me, Willis is the great¬ 
est Pin-Up artist ever. Please run more 
of his work in the future. 

The inside cover by Virgil Finlay 
was stunning. You can never get too 
much of an incredible artist like 
Finlay—which brings me to what I 
consider a fairly glaring omission. We 
have yet to see a single major article 
pertaining to the mountain of sexy cov¬ 
ers and illos of the Pulp Era. I would 
like to see more coverage in this area. 
The career of WEIRD TALES cover 
artist Margaret Brundage would be one 
good article, or an overview of the 
Fiction House pulps like 
PLANET STORIES 
and JUNGLE STO¬ 
RIES—always good for 
a sexy cover. Sex appeal 
on the detective mags 
like BLACK BOOK 
DETECTIVE and 
BLACK MASK would 
be another good one. 

Of course you can’t 
go wrong with a Frazetta 
article, but what about A1 
Capp himself? He was a 
pretty sexy artist in his 
own right, well deserv¬ 
ing of a retrospective. 

The cartoons of Lynne 
Naylor were delightful. 


and I’m not just saying that because we 
share the same name.And it would be 
nice to have a Mitch O’Connell illo 
every issue of TEASE! 

Ever hear of a paperback cover 
artist named Mark Dawson? He did a 
lot of work in the 1950s. I am enclosing 
a xerox of one of his covers, and also 
two other paperback cover artists 
whose names I don’t know, but who 
did a lot of work. It would be great to 
find out more about these and other 
sexy artists of the early paperback era. 

I guess that’s about it. I look for¬ 
ward to your future issues. Keep up the 
good work. 

Sincerely, 

Jay Naylor 
KIDGANG Comics 
Minneapolin MN 

Dear Jay, 

/ wish we had more letter writers 
like you, and your thoughtful observa¬ 
tions about the subject are quite wel- 


What kind of cartoon 
cretin reads TEASE!? 
The mysterious Mr. Brain 
sent this curvaceous com¬ 
muter and her apprecia¬ 
tive audience all of the 
way from Barcelona , 







come! Look for more art by Fritz Willis 
in upcoming issues, as well as a bio¬ 
graphical study of Virgil Finlay, and a 
piece on Margaret Brundage by 
Forrest J Ackerman. Al Capp also rates 
a full feature, and Fve got one planned 
for publication sometime down the 
road. As for master cartoonist Mitch 
O’Connell, we hope to use him as often 
as possible, and I can't help but feel 
that his style is perfect for TEASE! 

In the tradition of “one thing at a 
time, ” we are also planning to do more 
on those steamy paperback covers of 
the past. Many artists are due their 
credit and we will deliver it. Keep your 
eyes peeled for all of this and more in 
upcoming issues of TEASE! 


Left: A good example of the painting style 
of Mark Dawson. Fans who are knowl¬ 
edgeable about his career are invited to 


Dear Greg, 

Hello, great magazine. I have some 
questions that I would like help with 
from either the readers, your staff, or 
even the artists you interview. 

How does an artist find models to 
produce artwork—an artist who has 
had no work published and hasn’t a lot 
of money to pay for models? 

Also, once a model is found, how 
can you keep the women you’re 
involved with from getting jealous, or 
even mad, because you’re drawing a 
woman other than them? 

I would appreciate any help with 

this. 

Thanks! 

Kerry Lewis 

POBox 701674 

W.U.C., UT 84170-1674 

Dear Kerry, 

Not your typical questions, but 
they are all valid, so I’ll take off my 
editor’s visor and put on my artist’s 
beret in order to give you the answers. 

First, I’m assuming that you really 
aspire to be an artist. If you aren’t 
honestly interested in drawing, it will 
quickly become apparent and you will 
have lost your model’s respect. My first 
suggestion is to gather together a col¬ 
lection of your best drawings that you 
will show to perspective models. It 
proves that you really are what you say 
you are. One key to working with a 
model is to make them comfortable, so 
you might want to work with a clothed 
model until they are more comfortable 
being around you, and the time spent 


will also reinforce your professional 
relationship. Once you prove your sin¬ 
cerity, working with the subject will be 
much easier. Your work becomes your 
credentials. If you have drawings of 
half a dozen nude models, number 
seven will take you more seriously 
when you approach her. 

If you can’t afford to pay the mod¬ 
els, offer to give them one or two of 
your finished pieces as their pay. 
They’ve worked for you and you’ve 
worked for them. In fact, they sat quiet¬ 
ly while you worked and practiced your 
art. Not a bad trade. 

If you are having a difficult time 
with your mate about all of this, insist 
that she attend the modeling session. 
You have nothing to hide, so why not? 
In fact, it might make potential models 
more inclined to say ‘yes ’ if they know 
someone of their own sex is going to be 
there. Realistically, you can’t, and 
shouldn’t, keep painting the same 
model forever. Variety is important to 
the artist, and your mate shouldn’t 
attempt to control your vision. Only 
you can do that. Explain this, but be 
firm and stand your ground. 

Also, your mate might consider 
your love affair with your art as direct 
competition for her time and attention. 
In a way, it is. If you are as involved 
with your work as most art profession¬ 
als, you will discover that it takes a toll 
on even the most loving of relation¬ 
ships. Your mate must be extremely 
understanding if you are going to cre¬ 
ate extraordinary things. 

Dear Sir, 

I recently received issue #2 of your 
magazine from a friend who lives in the 
States. My hobby which I enjoy is the 
assembly and painting of miniature fig¬ 
ures, like those featured on page 8 of 
TEASE! #2. (Before I continue, please 
let me inform you that the figure illus¬ 
trated in the two top photographs of 
that page is not Salome, but the artistic 
dancer Isadora Duncan.) 

My interests include the little- 
known hobby area of the “flat tin” fig¬ 
ure. No, I do not mean “her” with little 
on top, but the very thin-cast whitemet- 
al figures approximately 1 to 2mm 

Southern California rock group HOT 
DAMN sends their greetings to the readers 
of TEASE! and Zebra ( center) invites cor¬ 
respondence at Hell Yeah P.O. Box 1975, 
Burbank CA, 91507. Photo by Billy Ray 
McCarter. 
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thick, mainly produced in Germany. 

I have included several pho¬ 
tographs of figures I have painted in 
both flat and round form. These I com¬ 
plete mainly as a hobby. Occasionally I 
will take the odd commission, but very 
rarely as my main employ is as a 
mechanical fitter working within a 
large local brewery complex. Within 
the confines of my hobby, I am occa¬ 
sionally requested to attend local 
model-group events, shows, etc., to 
demonstrate my art, thus the need for 
the title “Painted Ladies.” I find this 
covers all my modeling activities. Most 
if not all of the painting is carried out 
using an artists’ oil colour applied with 
sable brushes, ranging in size from a 
No. 1 to a 10 x 0. My most recent pro¬ 
ject is the figure of Vampirella. 
Produced by Graphitti Designs in the 
USA, she stands over ten inches tall. 
My first figure in this scale was Elvira. 

Thank you for a most interesting 
magazine. 

Yours faithfully, 

Alan Topliss 
Burton-on-Trent, 

Staffordshire, 

England 


Dear Alan, 

Thanks for sharing your work with 
us. Look for more features on model 
building in coming issues of TEASE! 

Dear Greg, 

Thank you for your astounding 
magazine. Pieces like “Forgotten 
Glamour Queens,” “Self-Made in 
Miami,” and the “Sheena Scrapbook,” 
are features only the TEASE! forum 
can bring together. 

Having tired of the “pinks” of 
pornography (this is Scandinavia) it is 
so very good to see Good Girl Art mak¬ 
ing a return, and here is where I may be 
able to enlighten you. Right here in 
Denmark we have a postcard pin-up of 
such magnitude that I MUST bring her 
to your attention. Her name is Lulu, 
and she is REAL. The postcards are 
free from stands around Denmark. She 
refuses sponsors and she has never 
done a commercial. Lulu is 31 years 
old, and doesn’t mind telling the press. 
This pleases a lot of women her age. 

Where she comes from, nobody 
knows (and she won’t tell) but she 
appears to have a soft spot for choco¬ 
late and horror movies). I’m almost 

9 








Dear Peter, 

We were so impressed by your 
package of a dozen Lulu postcards that 
we immediately contacted her about 
appearing in the next issue of TEASE! 
Her incredible beauty should be right 
at home in our pages, and when the 
readers see the care and creativity in 
every shot she appears in. I’m sure they 
will be as impressed as Denmark and 
Theakston are! 

By the way. Lulu tells us that you 
are a well-known musician, and that 
she is a fan of your work as well! 


Dear Greg, 

I was very pleased to be part of 
TEASE! magazine. I liked the way my 
Caniff piece was laid out, and comics 
historian R.C. Harvey agrees. 

The early days of my puberty had 
me hanging around in front of the 
National Burlesque in Detroit. I 
remember getting in once, and saw the 
show. My cover story to my folks was 
that I sat through the Fox Theater 
movie twice! 

Inside the Burlesque theater, I sat 
right down front! So close that I could 
see that one stripper’s G-String needed 
laundering. I remember feeling some 
heavy guilt. It was one of the forbidden 
pleasures of my youth. 

Growing up, I was desperately in 
love with my first cousin who is quite 
flat-chested, so boobies weren’t the 

This page: The amazing Lulu, from 
Copenhagen. Our latest TEASE! discovery 
is the reigning Pin-Up Queen of Denmark, 
and we will be doing a large photo feature 


whole thing for me. Isn’t it absurd to 
think of these things now? I guess 
I’m just trying to say thanks to you 
and Susan for the sentimental jour¬ 
ney. 

Glad you liked the Caniff piece. 
I was at his deathbed at Beth-Israel 
Hospital in Greenwich Village in 
NYC for eight days with his wife 
and assistant Willie Tuck. I told 
Milt, who knew he was dying, that I 
would spend the rest of my life pro¬ 
moting his work and keeping as 
much of it in print as I could. Thanks 
to TEASE! for helping me do that. 
He was my spiritual father, as Jack 
Kirby was to you. 

After Milt’s death we returned 
to the studio. As I sat at his drawing 
board, I noticed a half-written 
STEVE CANYON Sunday page on 
his board. He truly died with his 
boots on. 

Much Love, 

Shel Dorf 


Dear Shel, 

I met you for the first time in 
1969, in conjunction with your cre¬ 
ation The Detroit Triple Fan Fair. 
You moved to California shortly 
after, and like the Johnny Appleseed 
of the convention world, founded the 
San Diego Comics Convention. I 
eventually took over the reigns of the 
D.T.F.F., and was involved with a 
total of twelve shows. We do go back 
a long way. 

It means a great deal to have 
you in TEASE! , and an honor to 
introduce (or re-introduce) the read¬ 
ers to this amazing talent. When it 


oftw|Qfi 

LULU 


certain I saw her at an Ed Wood festi¬ 
val, but was too scared to step up to 
her. 

Lucky for you I always take four 
of her postcards for myself. They’re 
always gone the same day they’re out. 

My heart would skip to see Lulu in 
TEASE! 

Once again, thank you for your 
work. 

Sincerely, 

Peter Peter Schneidermann 

Copenhagen, Denmark 






came to dangerous women, Caniff was 
tops! 


Dear TEASE!, 

Coming in ass-backwards as a fan 
(I was initiated with TEASE! #3, then 
#1, and with Susan Barrows’ wonderful 
help, the rare and indispensable #2) all 
I can say is YES! The mag is terrific! 
The articles! The pictorials! Even the 
ads! 

The review of MADAM SATAN 
(in #2) hit the bullseye, including list¬ 
ing the name and address of Blast Off 
Video to get a copy of the tape. 
TEASE! wasn’t wrong! It’s fantastic! 

I want to comment on Susan 
Barrows’ article “Sins You Went 
Away”, also in #2. I think we haven’t 
necessarily lost our innocence. Oh sure, 
we’ve gotten more jaded in our impres¬ 
sions of and reactions to titillations and 
illicitations. 

Back in the ‘50s having to hide our 
salacious and unsavory interest in S-E-X 
(as Susan suggested, the guilt fed 
depravity that would surely short-cir¬ 
cuit our brains and put hair on our 
palms)-the careful peeks at our fathers’ 
sunbathing mags, eagerly awaiting the 
next issue of ROGUE; the bathing suit¬ 
ed beauties under the guise of humor in 
LAFF; the raunchy and ribald of Rusty 
Warren and Moms Mabley and their 
album covers; studying the covers of 
hard boiled detective and adventure 
paperbacks “looking for something 
good to read”; and a little later lying 
(about our ages) to get into Russ Meyer 
flicks, and age old strip joints; even the 
occasional offering of an 8mm skin 
flick by an older brother or friend. 

And when these became simple 
sexploitation to us who cared, we 
began a more earnest digging into our 
sordidness for taboo-which became 
more difficult to find in our new world¬ 
liness. Still, we excavated private and 
rare collections, delving into new, for¬ 
bidden areas of eroticism. And when 
this became not much more than col¬ 
lecting taboo artifacts, our last resort 
was to live it! Put our very bodies into 
it and create it! Living out those taboo 
fantasies! 

And so. Dear Susan, we have not 
truly lost that innocence in which we 
can delve in lewdness and carnal scav¬ 
enging, lascivious pursuits, uninhibited 
desires and hungers. I offer to you this 
salvation to an otherwise vulgarly 
Protestant plight! 


Secondly, regarding your article, 
“Damned by Definition,” in TEASE! 
#4. When I too became frustrated by 
Mr. Webster’s or Mr. Roget’s trite, 
whitewashed definitions of real words, 
words with meat on them, I go to my 
latterday source, my 10-year-old son (I 
got a late start with fatherhood). And in 
the case of your article, I simply asked 
him for his definitions of “sexy” and 
“tease.” 

I was a little disturbed by his defin¬ 
ition of “tease”; (1) To annoy, bother 
(2) to trick someone. Though I did find 
(2) interesting. I loved his “sexy”: 
beautiful. 

There is always a truer source! 

And finally, as ideas for future arti¬ 
cles go. I’d love to see a feature on 
stereotypes. Like the Farmer’s 
Daughter, Rosie the Waitress, the 
Stenographer, the Hopeful Starlet, the 
Chorus Girl, and of course the 
Redheaded Nurse! 

Just to share an idea! 

Love Ya’, 

Ben Jennings 

NYC 

Dear Ben, 

The “Sexual Scientist" feature in 
TEASE! has quickly become one of our 
most popular columns, and we promise 
to continue to investigate the roots of 
our sexuality with it. 

As for your suggestion about 
female icons, we plan to deliver a 
Naughty French Maid pictorial in our 
next number. As the theme issues allow 
for it, we ’ll be doing more of that type 
of feature, so look for some your wishes 
to be granted in the near future! 
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Above: Tease Queen and star of TEENAGE 
TUPELO D’lana Tunnell submitted this 
steamy snap for your inspection. She’s cur¬ 
rently in Nashville filming on JMM/Big 
Broad Production’s latest project THE 
SORE LOSERS. 

Dear Greg, 

I was thrilled to open the package 
containing your original artwork for the 
cover to THE BETTY PAGES #6! It’s 
now at the framer getting a custom fit. 
Your painting will hang next to other 
original art that I own by Earl 
McPherson, Dave Stevens (another 


Below: L 'il Hot Stuff! Sam Leyja composed 
this curvy cutie for a local band. He does 
freelance art assignments, and can be con¬ 
tacted at 1353 La France St. NE, Atlanta 
GA 30307. 







Bettie), Sorayama, and Olivia. 

I enjoyed most of what I saw in 
TEASE! #5-Hell, I’m a Leg Man, I 
love those fishnets! I would prefer see¬ 
ing more articles on artists and their 
artwork. Perhaps an article about you 
with examples of Pin-Up Art that 
hasn’t already appeared in your publi¬ 
cations. Aside from the masters. I’d 


also like to see more features on current 
artists whose work is still available 
from the source. What better place than 
TEASE! to introduce those people new 
to the Pin-Up Art scene? Obviously, I 
collect this kind of art and am always 
looking for new sources. If you and 
your staff do the leg work, my quest 
will be much easier. 


Michael Grapin sent this unusual study of 
lines and curves 


Regards, 

Michael Grapin 
Paramus, NJ 

Dear Michael, 

I’m delighted that you ended up 
with my painting. I’m also very hon¬ 
ored to have my work hanging with 
such good company. Later this issue 
you’ll be seeing more new Pin-Up art 
in our Ted Kimer article. Marianne 
Phillips has written a piece for 
TEASE! #7 that will cover four of the 
new wave of Girlie Artists, and as great 
talent is discovered, we’ll spread the 
good news! 

Remember, if your letter, art, or 
photo are used in TEASE!, you get a 
year's subscription to the magazine for 
FREE! 



Bettie Page’s Agent 
and Lawyer Fired 

The Queen of Curves recently decreed “Off with 
their heads!” when she and her brother, Jack Page, dis¬ 
missed Bob Schultz and James Swanson as their repre- 
sentitves. “I’m disgusted with the way that they’ve treat¬ 
ed me,” Bettie declared, “I don’t know how I keep get¬ 
ting hooked up with people like that.” Bettie’s new agent 
is Jeffrey Rund, a long-time fan of her work, and pub¬ 
lisher of the cult favorite PRIVATE PEEKS. 

Schultz published the official Bettie Page fanzine 
FOND MEMORIES, and Swanson co-authored the 
recent Page biography with Karen Essex. Bettie informs 
TEASE! that she isn’t entitled to any of the money that 
was advanced for the publication of the hardcover or 
softcover bio. Allegedly, the book sold out and is going 
into a second printing. Swanson and Schultz are also co¬ 
owners of Glamourcon. Neither returned numerous calls 
to their offices. 

Jack Page remarks, “They’ve never sent me a listing 
of who they’ve done business with or anything. This is 
going to be straightened out one way or the other...It’s 
been a nightmare.” Bettie adds, “Important bank state¬ 
ments are missing, and Swanson claims he doesn’t know 
what happened to them. I do not believe the man at all.” 
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We are excited to offer these rare examples of some of 
Alberto Vargas’ greatest works. Over fifty years ago, 
the Western World Playing Card Company created this 
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Vargas masterpiece exquisitely presented on the face. 
There are 53 beautiful girls in full color, plus a second 
joker containing a Vargas biography. These decks are 
factory sealed and in absolute mint condition. An even 
rarer 20 cent Canadian tax stamp is also present on 
each deck. Very limited quantities so act now to own 
your private collection of beautiful paintings from the 
master hand of Alberto Vargas...creator of beautiful 
women. $175.00 plus $4.00 shipping, 
send payment to 


Laena Karnstedt 
1541 Shetland Pony Ct. 
Suwanee GA. 30306 
Visa/MC/AMRX 
Call 770-932-6900 
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All New Teddy Girl Art Poster! 


Screenprints of his paintings in exclusive limited editions of 250 numbered copies. 
Printed in full color on the finest archival paper. Image size 16.5" x 21". 
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Bud Plant’s Incredible Catalog 
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and charge it! (Overseas: $6 for Air Mail). 

Bud Plant Comic Art 
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boobs could hardly reckon with a 
Budweiser, but it gave me a charge that 
someone with such considerable mam- 
marial talent would think that I was of 
the same sainted caliber as herself. 
Reddening, I laughed it off. For then. 

Fatima’s seed grew, and soon bore 
fruit—I began to tink of a career onna 
stage. Her suggestion couldn't have 
been more perfectly timed. My dreary 
existence in jerkwater purgatory was 
grating my psyche raw; I had to get the 
hell out of Dodge. It was up to me, I 
figured, so I hesitantly began training. I 
bought some K-Tel disco albums and 
practiced gyrating in front of the mirror 
as they skipped through Donna 
Summer and Abba pablum. This would 
be more of a challenge than 1 thought, 
hobbling around on unfamiliar spike- 
heel platform ankle-strap sandals and 
desperately trying to exude sex appeal 
at the same time. Even so, my secret 
thrilled me as I went through the dead¬ 
end motions of my factory job. Already 
I felt set apart from the small-town peo¬ 
ple around me—they were doomed to 
bumble through their mere humdrum 
existence, but I was ascendant. I was on 
my way Up and Out. I was about to 
enter a world I had glimpsed in count¬ 
less books and films, following in the 
great tradition of Gypsy Rose Lee and 
Blaze Starr. I had been handed a glitter¬ 
ing laurel that was actually a fig leaf— 
and the tempo of the times would 
require me to drop that. But being nude 
in public wasn’t as daunting as the fear 
that I just might look ridiculous in gen¬ 
eral. 

Finally the time came when my 
wriggling image in the mirror looked 
much less laughable. It’s now or never, 
I thought. My resolution was firm, even 
though I was scared numb as I stood 


and kids. 
My first mar 
riage had 
brought me to, a 
hick hellhole in 
mid-Georgia, where I 
in a mid¬ 
cotton-mill job 
straight out of METROPOLIS. Driving 
two hours north to Atlanta to take in 
culture was a major thrill, and on one 
trip, we dared each other to check out a 
small hole-in-the-wall strip club we had 
noticed before. What a sweet frisson of 
guilty pleasure I felt as we pulled in! I 
was sure I was somehow marked the 
moment my foot touched the ground 
outside my car. There was an almost 
palpable sense of Deep Badness about 
the whole milieu which intrigued me, 
compelling me to venture closer, clos¬ 
er. .. and what I found was far from the 
no-holds-barred hellpit I had expected, 
but an enchanting netherworld full of 
happy people working together in a 
glittering carnival of non-stop fun. 

The club became a routine stop on 
our trips to the Big City, and I began to 
think myself familiar with this fascinat¬ 
ing, esoteric realm. It was somewhat 
steeped in Sin, yes—but the girls I 
came to know hardly fit the evil, hard¬ 
ened harpy image that popular media 
had painted of them; rather, they were 
powerful, awe-inspiring figures to me. 
Thus it was with honor I received my 
invitation to join their cult: on one 
excursion, Fatima, a Jordanian beauty 
renowned for her ability to hoist beer 
bottles with her breasts, looked me over 
with a heavily mascaraed professional 
eye and drawled, “Yoo look like yoo 
got beeg teets, Hon—yoo ever tink of a 
career onna stage?” I was flushed with 
embarrassed flattery; while sizable, my 
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death throes made the cracked asphalt 
of the packed parking lot seem to 
vibrate like a living thing. I felt the 
knot in my gut tighten as I looked up at 
the sign outside the nondescript bar. 
SLY FOX LOUNGE, it proclaimed, 
but beneath the smiling cartoon face of 
the giddy top-hatted fox was the rest of 
the story, couched in channel-lock plas¬ 
tic letters: ALL NUD REVUE. Yup, if 
ever a sign had my name all over it... I 
swallowed hard, shook my mind clear, 
breathed deeply, and headed for the 
entrance before higher brain function 
kicked in. The last thing I needed was 
to think seriously about what I was 
doing, because I was about to take the 
most fearsome plunge of my entire 22- 
year-long life. My future spun dizzily 
on the point of that one night. I knew 
that once I entered this mysterious 
realm, there would be no going back; I 
was Alice tumbling ass-over-teakettle 
down the rabbit-hole with glitter and 
sequins. This moment would become a 
meridian of my life—forever after, my 
chronology would be divided into two 
realms: Before and After. 

My Year of Demarcation was 
1979, in the days before MTV, AIDS, 
and acidhouse music, before people 
wore their underwear as outerwear, 
when the world thought it was in the 
hell-bent-for-leather EndTimes but still 
watched its language around the ladies 







ready to fling myself out into this 
frightening new void; I would gladly 
embrace it even while shivering with 
the teeth-rattling fear of something 
so...so Bad, because I knew this repre¬ 
sented my best—-in fact, my only 
chance of pulling myself up by my own 
brastraps. But could I do that without a 
bra? I wondered. I tried to look non¬ 
chalant as I mumbled to the bartender 
that I was there to audition. He grinned 
warmly and summoned the girl who 
was acting as Housemother to help me, 
a sharp-witted brunette with the odd 
monicker of Apples. She pleasantly 
explained the basics of auditioning to 
me. Then she pushed open the creaking 
swinging door, and I was admitted to 
the inner mysteries of the cult. As I was 
led through the surprisingly grubby 
back corridors to the dressing room, 
fear rose in my throat like gorge: Could 
/ really do it without chickening out? I 
wanted to screw my courage to the 
sticking-place. but I didn’t have a 
toolkit in my purse. Then Apples 
turned a comer and opened a door, and 
I was hit with a solid wall of Girl. 

The warmth and sound of twenty 
women getting ready for the night’s 
work echoed into the dank shadows of 
the hallway. They were crammed inside 
what must have once been a small, 
long, narrow storeroom; now metal 
lockers lined one side, leaving a scant 
four feet of space, every cubic inch of 
which seemed to be packed solid with 
lace, satin, and flesh. Apples took me 
by the hand and we slithered through 
the fluorescent-lit room to an empty 
chair at the cluttered dressing-table. 
The counter in front of the long, low 
mirror looked like a giant purse had 
exploded; makeup, tissues, hairspray, 
and other flotsam vied for space with a 
battery of curling irons and hot rollers, 
interspersed with dead and dying ciga¬ 
rettes and drinks. The mirror and walls 
were fingerpainted with smears of mas¬ 
cara and slashes of eyeshadow, punctu¬ 
ated by drunken lipstick kisses at vary¬ 
ing heights. There was so much glitter 
sparkling in the grimy shag carpeting 
that it looked like someone had beaten 
the stuffing out of Tinkerbell. 

1 had been expecting Hollywood 
opulence, but somehow the devastation 
of the dressing room charmed me; it 
was the reassuring pinch that told me 1 
wasn’t dreaming. I needed reassurance, 
because 1 didn't see any familiar 
faces—or any other familiar body 
part—in the packed room. I felt 


absolutely alone. I fought the flight 
reflex by trying to simulate brainlock 
as Apples busied herself in a locker. 
“Well, let’s get you in costume first, 
and then I’ll do your makeup,” she 
said. Do my makeup? I glanced in the 
mirror. I thought I’d plastered on more 
than enough, but I looked pale next to 
the other girls, who were slathering on 
such extreme makeup that they looked 
like slapped-silly raccoons. Well, those 
stagelights had a lot of red gels, so I 
guess it’s... Then I realized with a 
shock that “getting me into costume” 
meant that I was going to have to take 
my clothes off to do it. I thought I was 
ready for the forgiving stagelights, but 
somehow this wasn’t something that I 
had thought about, peeling under the 
harsh lights and appraising stares of a 
score of seasoned professionals. And 
appraise me they did as I shakily 
untied my wraparound Danskin 
disco skirt. My nonchalance 
reserves were tapped out, and I 
was sure my shivering didn’t go 
unnoticed in the body-tempera¬ 
ture room. “Here, put this on 
first.” I looked up to see Apples 
holding out a G-string by the 
elastic tail, upside down. I had 
been prepared to encounter the 
most intricate and arcane under¬ 
pinnings imaginable, but this 
piece of fabric and elastic totally 
baffled me; to me, it looked for 
all the world to be one-half of 
some sort of bra arrangement 
which looked woefully inade¬ 
quate to contain my cup size. 

“Oh dear—my boobs are too big 
for that little thing,” I burbled, 
and was somewhat taken aback 
when the whole dressing room 
erupted in raucous laughter. 

The girls soon put me at 
ease. At last I was in costume 
and warpaint and nervously 
awaiting my turn up on the 
disco-light plexiglas stage. 
Finally, my name—just plain 
Susan then—was called and I 
put one foot up on the stage, 
testing the slick, unfamiliar sur¬ 
face. “Good luck,” a bystander 
called. “Think I'll need it?” I 
shot back, trying desperately to 
be chipper. “Hey, you never can 
tell on Friday the 13th!” he 
replied, and my eyes bugged 
with the realization—but before 
my superstitious nature got the 
best of me. Apples gave me a 
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shove and I was on. Instantly I forgot 
all the sensuous moves I had taught 
myself, and for the next three songs I 
just ran from one end of the stage to the 
other. I took off my clothes in the right 
order, and I somehow looked like I had 
possibilities. I was thrilled to be hired 
on the spot. I didn’t know it, but I had 
been tossed right into my own personal 
Briar Patch. 

The next day, I reported to Police 
Headquarters to get a dancing permit. 
At last I truly had a license to thrill— 
although it was misspelled D-A-M-C- 
E-R. “You missed the “N\” I told the 
cop. “It’s D-A-M-N- C-E-R.” But what 
the hell, I was part of an ALL NUD 
REVUE, after all. At last I was finally 
ready to join the ranks of my Runway 
Goddesses. 


o O O O OOP 
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It didn’t take me long to discover 
that by 1979, the idyllic golden age of 
classy stripping was over. The charm¬ 
ing innocence of the ’50s was hanging 
in wispy tatters, but compared to the 
’90s, the tatters yet concealed mysteries 
unknown. It was a dichotomous time of 
demure sleaze, of impure purity; we 
were expected to be, above all, ladies, 
despite the fact that we stripped down 
to nothing but shoes and garters. There 
was a forbidding list of rules to be fol¬ 
lowed to ensure this. We were Bad 
Girls, yes—but we were somehow 
good, too, and under the watchful eyes 
of the bouncers and bartenders, we 
were safe. 

An invisible wall existed between 
the customers and employees, the 
uninitiated and the all-knowing, and in 
this stratified atmosphere of Us and 


Them, I was happy to be an Us. I 
was part of a huge extended fami¬ 
ly who looked out for their own, 
and for the first time, I felt 
accepted and wanted. I was at 
last, fully in my element; my 
naturally outgoing nature, 
suppressed for most of my 
life, was finally an asset and 
not a mortifying liability 
that must be held in check. 
And after I had had time to 
get relaxed in my strange new 
world, I was astonished to dis¬ 
cover that I could dance. I mean, 
really dance —shakin’-the-rafters 
gawdamn hoochie-eoochin’ flat-out 
dance. I had no idea I possessed an 
amazing sense of rhythm—as an unso¬ 
cialized loner teen, I had never been 
asked out to sock-hops, so I had never 
learned the basics; in fact, I had once 
actually taken a F in gym class rather 
than mortify myself by doing a mod¬ 
em-dance routine to “Peter Gunn.” But 
suddenly I found that I could tear the 
place up, and I loved it. I revelled in 
my new playground, and I soon had a 
full-fledged nickname which has stood 
me in good stead as an identity ever 
since —Susie the Floozie. My flair for 
vocabulary had backfired on me; 
“Floozie” was one of the words I 
enjoyed bandying about, and some 
long-forgotten someone realized the 
fatal rhyming. But it was undeniable 
kismet, and I took the nickname on 
proudly. 

As Susie the Floozie, I was free to 
approach this world on my own terms. 
The club was like a salon where the art 
of Conversation still thrived, even 
when it had to be shouted over the roar 
of the speakers. I cultivated a certain 
type of regular customer, one with a 
hearty sense of humor and the 
intellect to keep up with ine, 
and a well-developed crazy 
streak certainly helped. It 
wasn’t usually a profitable 
arrangement for me, for I 
could never attain the suf¬ 
ficiently mercenary abili¬ 
ty to milk money from 
people; but as long as the 
tips kept coming up to the 
stage, I was satisfied to 
spend my offstage time 
with people who could keep 
me entertained at the same 
time I was entertaining them. 
Where else would I have had the 
wherewithal to enact some of my 


most bright and shining shticks? Like 
the time I met a college professor who 
showed off his tie, which was elabo¬ 
rately decorated with tiny books woven 
into the silk, each one sporting the 
name of a famous author. I read them 
off one by one, pulling his tie up out of 
his vest as I went along, 
“...Poe... Byron... Keats...” then 
stopped suddenly with a wary expres¬ 
sion as I quipped, “Gee, if I don’t stop 
now. I’ll be looking at your Balzac 

I was like a court jester with tits, 
the kind of girl who would end a set by 
dumping a cup of ice on her head and 
warble, “Drinks are on me!” 
Sometimes I would masquerade as the 
Unknown Dancer, appearing with a bag 
over my head with a hole strategically 
cut out to accommodate my distinctive 
long red ponytail. Because I sewed my 
own costumes, I was able to indulge 
my flair for the ridiculous. I was a rein¬ 
deer in golden tinseled harness and vel¬ 
veteen antlers for Christmastime, a 
stripping Red Sonja for Halloween, and 
for the Fourth of July, my American 
flag-inspired costume sported a G- 
string with a shield-clutching eagle. 
This particular exercise in patriotacki- 
ness resulted in many fervent cries of 
“Take it off —PLEASEW" And where 
else would I have met the charming 
Japanese businessman who smiled and 
asked very sincerely, “What’s a girl 
like you doing in nice place like this?” 

Wait—I need a reality check here 
while I rub the blur of nostalgia from 
my eyes. I’m overlooking the thorns on 
this rose. Time has candy-coated most 
of my memories from my seven years 
onstage, but I recall countless nights 
where I wound up sprawled among the 
dressing-table litter, sobbing. I had 
hoped that being a dancer would harden 
me—wasn’t that what naturally hap¬ 
pened, after all?—but my mask of 
humor concealed a painfully sensitive 
ego. I was easily stung, and my self- 
worth became measured in the dollar 
bills that were stuffed in my garter. I 
often fell into the trap where I was only 
as good as my last set. Some nights I 
came in to work humming to myself, 
on top of the world, and in a few hours 
flat, 1 was “tore up from the floor up” 
because of some faceless stranger’s 
drunkenly savage criticism, or because 
I had just danced a piddling three dollar 
set. But reality intruded only in those 
spaces of time between my turns 
onstage; even while dancing a bimbo 
Bataan Death March, I could always 
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lose myself in the sheer spiritual rap¬ 
ture of the music. While I was dancing, 
1 was exhilarated. It was as if in the rar¬ 
efied atmosphere of the stage, I could 
transcend gravity’s hold; I wove the 
music around me like a spell. 

When times were good, I was 
happy as a clam in my own deluded lit¬ 
tle world, entertaining appreciative 
people with my wild dancing and silly 
jokes. Nothing equals sharing a mutual 
groove with a receptive audience. But 
sometimes my sense of reward went 
much deeper, in ways that those 
involved will probably never know. 

My pal Earl was a case in point, 
one of those Twilight-Zone close 
encounters with Fate that even I have to 
respect. I had hit it off with this quirky, 
happy-go-lucky fellow who worked as 
a butcher at his father’s store on the 
square in a little Southern town, and I 
sat with him every time he came in. I 
was stunned when I finally found out 
that he was from that miserable little 
town that I had recently fled! I had 
actually shopped in his tiny family 
supermarket several times during my 
exile, and I knew it well. But I feigned 
ignorance as he told me his lifestory. 


and in the three years or so that I knew 
Earl, I never once let on that I was 
familiar with the world he was escap¬ 
ing. Because he was escaping it, that 
was the whole point; and I intimately 
knew what he was fleeing, because I, 
too, had escaped from the same prison. 
I remembered all too well those sup¬ 
posedly religious, moral people; how 
their sickly insincere, plastered-on 
smiles could not conceal the narrow¬ 
minded, bitter, pinched look around 
their eyes. Oh, yes, I remembered them 
vividly, and like a latter-day USO Girl, 
I happily did my best to make Earl for¬ 
get the tour of duty that he was serving 
in that place. And my little secret 
warmed my heart in a bittersweet way. 

It brought home to me what this 
whole strange world was about—we 
were all trying to just get away from it 
all. I was a wildly gyrating travel agent 
booking flights of fancy for my own 
escape, and for the space of three 
songs, I was helping someone else leap 
that psychic razor-wire fence and slip 
the all-too-surly bonds of Life along 
with me. With nothing but the bare 
bones of reality, a little tinsel, and a 
backbeat, I created a beautiful, enchant¬ 


ed Somewhere Else. 

And I’m not ashamed that I did 
it in the nude; I showed everything 
except mercy and you bet Fm proud 
of it. I’m honored to have inhabited 
this fabulous world of grand delu¬ 
sion, and I’m not alone. I run into 
new sorority sisters all the time, from 
the waitress at the local diner to a 
friend’s new bride—and when our 
connection comes out, we both smile 
and exchange The Look; the same 
one from millennia ago that was 
probably shared between ex-Delphic 
Oracles bumping into each other at 
the agora. Yeah, I come from a 
looooong line of priestesses. Times 
change, the togas are tinier, but the 
dance remains the same—it’s that 
sweet oF timeless bump-and-grind. 

“Susan Barrows ” is the secret identity of 
Susie the Floozie, now Reverend Susie the 
Floozie of the Church of the SubGenius’ 
HOUR OF SLACK radio show. She wanted to 
title this article "Bright Lights, Big Titties ," 
but cooler heads and good taste 
prevailed. Luckily. 
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over the world. 


Reach tens of thou¬ 
sands of readers 
eager to locate Pin- 
Up and Glamour 
related material 
through TEASE!. It’s 
a hotline to your next 
customer, every 
issue with an adver¬ 
tisement in TEASE!, 
the world’s top Pin-Up 
magazine! 


Call 770-424-5151 for deadlines and availability 


Pussycat Catalog! 

One-slop shopping for all your 
exploitation/ sexploitation paper 
collectible needsl 
Here'8 just a few of the 
goodies available in this 
delightful catalog: 

Rare Girlie Pitch Books, 
stunning one-sheet 
and pressbooks, 
ad slicks, still sets, 
magazines, digests 
program books and other 
unusual ephemera! 

Roadshow Rarities, Buries 
Glamour, Nudist, Nudie-C 
60's smut, Day-Glo, nam 
we just might have it! 

To receive this wonderful 
and catalog, please send 
I'll send you one ASAP! 




Make checks & money orders 
payable to: 

Lisa Pefrucci 
PO Box 77582 
Seattle, WA 98177 
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homemade Cheesecake 

Pretty Picture Practice from Friendly Photo Fanatics!!! 


One of america’s fastest 
growing hobbies is the art of 
homemade pin-ups. Grab a 
camera, find a willing subject 
and deck her out in your/her 
finest lingerie. Put on some 
music, check your light meter, 
and make some art! 

Counter clockwise from left: 
James Elliot Singer submits a 
chassis that every man wants 
to work on; The delightful 
Tami Ta-Tas is disguised as 
Pin-Up Queen Bettie Page; 
High Stepper! Heinz Drache 
offers this snap of Cindy 
climbing the ladder to Pin-Up 
success; Spotlight lovely 
Caroline Williams commands 























Clockwise from left: 
Mark Morton contributes 
this beauty; Legs Ahoy! 
Denis Coyle photograph¬ 
er; Carrie Lorimer sits 
pretty for David-Reeves; 
Nancy Jones returns to 
our HC pages, this time 
on a 45rpm record sleeve; 
Dangerous Curves- 
Evelyn Rosa gets haughty 
for Mark Anthony Lacy’s 
lens. 

Got some cheesecake 
photos you’d like to 
share? send ‘em with two 
xerox copies of the 
model’s I.D. If we run 
your shot both you and the 
model will receive a one 
year subscription to 
TEASE! 
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THE RETURN OF 
THE TEDDY GIRL 


TEASE! Magazine discovery TED KIMER has taken the 
pin-up world by storm...and by modem! 


T here’s something for every¬ 
one on the World Wide Web 
these days, Pin-Up included. 
One of the first artists to 
make the cross-over is Pin-Up artist 
Ted Kimer, creator of The Teddy 
Girl, the modern-day answer to The 
Vargas Girl and The Petty Girl. 

St. Petersburg illustrator Ted 
Kimer studied design while on part 
scholarship to the University of 
Florida, and has also been a protege 
of California Pin-Up artist Joe De 
Martini, a longtime personal friend of 
Alberto Vargas. The two were intro¬ 
duced almost four years ago by for¬ 
mer PLAYBOY art director and 
Vargas biographer Reid Stewart 
Austin. 


Right; Ted hard at work in his new, spa¬ 
cious studio. His subject is the lovely 
Sherrie Lang, the official Teddy Girl, who 
can frequently be seen in-person at collec¬ 
tors’ conventions.across the country. 


been seen in lots of locations, includ¬ 
ing TEASE! magazine. 

After dozens of appearances in 
national publications such as PLAY¬ 
BOY, COMBO and ADULT CARD 
COLLECTOR QUARTERLY mag¬ 
azines, the Teddy Girl has gone glob¬ 
al via the Internet’s World Wide Web. 
Statistics show that she’s been seen in 
over 32 countries by hundreds of 
thousands of enthusiasts. “The feed¬ 
back has been wonderful,” says Ted. 
“We have dozens of E-Mails from all 
over the world encouraging us to con¬ 
tinue.” 

“We’ve met many wonderful Pin- 
Up collectors,” says Jacquelin Smith, 
Ted’s publisher of ten years and wife 
of eight. “Some collectors of Ted’s 
work often send Email just to say 
hello.” 

Early in 1994 Jacquelin Smith 
Designs (JSD), Inc. partnered with 
consultants from Medium for Global 
Access to establish an Internet pres¬ 
ence. Eventually JSD acquired the 
system and now operates it. Through 


The Teddy Girl made her local 
debut in the November/December 
1993 issue of the TAMPA BAY 
MAGAZINE, followed in March by 
the Teddy Girl appearance on the 
cover of its annual swimsuit issue. 
Since that time, Kimer’s cuties have 











the World Wide Web, an Internet user 
can preview full-color digital images 
of Ted’s work along with sizes, mate¬ 
rials, pricing, and a myriad of infor¬ 
mation that a gallery salesperson 
would envy. There’s a biography, a 
feedback page, and a fully automated 
ordering form. The system is called 
Access Art and also offers Ted’s 
familiar animated robots. “It’s very 
exciting to be growing up with the 
Internet,” says Ted.“We’re destined to 
be among the old timers of electronic 
commerce.” 

Some of the products that enthu¬ 
siasts can purchase over the wire 
include JSD fine art prints and 
posters, and sets of collectible trading 
cards and greeting cards. It’s not just 
sports cards anymore as the industry 
has expanded to all subjects and 
interests. It’s a multi-million dollar 
business for comic and trading card 
stores, their primary point of sale. 
JSD’s 36-card set of full-color Teddy 
Girl cards is a good example of the 
new look. 

Diamond Comic Distributors top- 
ten July products list included 
Rimer’s cards. “When they told us, 
we just couldn’t believe it!” says 
Jacquelin. “They were surprised as it 
doesn’t happen often with new card 
companies.” 

Feeling encouraged by the suc¬ 
cess of their first venture into the 
direct market, Ted painted and 
Jacquelin produced their latest Teddy 
Girl offerings which are currently in 
catalogs worldwide. “We tried to 


bring some of JSD’s fine art experi¬ 
ence to the trading card field,” says 
Jacquelin. “One of the sets features 
‘keepsakes’ (5x7 cards) for image 
clarity while both sets are limited and 
numbered with certificates of authen¬ 
ticity.” There are also 36-card boxed 
factory sets, 5-card numbered sub¬ 
sets, collectible greeting card sets; 
even uncut eighty-card press sheets 
signed and numbered by the artist. 
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Ted doesn’t have a problem mix¬ 
ing business and art. “This whole 
thing is creative,” says the artist/illus¬ 
trator. “At midnight, after I clean my 
brushes and little Corey is long 
asleep, Jacquelin and I collaborate on 
future products, packaging, ad copy, 
marketing plans, new models, poses, 
clothes and more.” 

Their transition from outdoor art 
shows to the office computer has 
been time-consuming. “We were 
looking for a way for Ted to gain 
more global notoriety without going 
on the road as much,” says Jacquelin. 

Ted’s new home studio was 
under construction during the first 
few months of the Teddy Girl card 
project. About a third of the paintings 
were done after he moved in, as well 
as all of the desktop publishing, pro¬ 
motion, design, and digital imaging 
for the set. Not shy for words, Ted 
seems eager to give details. “There 
wasn’t much standing room in the old 
studio which is now a playroom. The 
addition has a sixteen-foot ceiling, a 
loft with north-facing clear two-story 
windows and white oak floors. 
Everything’s wired for network and 
the house is also on the Internet! 
When a model comes by for a shoot 
there’s a large area for her to pose in 
and if we need more room, every¬ 
thing is on wheels. The best part is 

Left; Safe at home-page! A mini-look at the 
Kimer homepage that's available to people 
hooked up to the web. Pin-Up goes elec- 








that the kitchen is just down the hall.” 

The maturity seen in Ted’s more 
recent works was instigated in part by 
De Martini’s push to use live models. 
“I’ve attended the St. Petersburg Art 
Center’s life drawing classes on and 
off for about three years,” says Ted. 
“It forces me to ‘see’ color, light, and 
shadow.” In past years Ted worked 
mostly from memory, but most well- 
known Pin-Up painters like Gil 
Elvgren, George Petty, and Zoe 
Mozert worked from photos they took 
themselves. “After a year of resis¬ 
tance I finally started taking some 
pictures,” says Ted, “I was really 
pleased and have made it a part of the 
process.” Although Jacquelin finds 
most of the Teddy Girl models, Ted 
sometimes will collaborate with 
another photographer to bring out a 
new dimension. 

One of them is Richard Curry, an 
award-winning Michigan-based ballet 
photographer who first saw Ted’s 
work while vacationing in Florida. A 
Pin-Up enthusiast for decades, 
Richard commissioned Ted to paint 
two Pin-Ups for his private collec¬ 
tion, which includes original works 
from the “reigning Queen of Pin-Up” 
Olivia De Berardinis. Jacquelin asked 
to review some of Richard’s dance 
photos, and sensing the synergy 
between the photos and Ted’s current 
work, she excitedly coordinated a 

Right; Sherrie Lang, the official Teddy Girl 
posed for this painting. 



meeting. “I love his pictures!” says 
Ted. “I immediately picked three 
poses as reference, to paint right 
away.” Eventually Ted painted five 
Teddy Girls from Curry shots. Ted’s 
favorite “Curry model” is Stacey 
Slichter, a ballerina who has danced 



for the Sarasota Ballet and the Eddy 
Toussant Ballet Company throughout 
North America. Recently, Ted has 
been shooting Stacey in his own stu¬ 
dio and exploring Pin-Up and glam¬ 
our poses. “Stacey seems to be able 
to pose for anything,” says Ted, “She 
is very expressive and dynamic.” 

Ted has also paired up with leg¬ 
endary 50’s glamour photographer 
Bunny Yeager for a series of paint¬ 
ings. “It’s such an honor to work with 
someone like Bunny,” says Ted. 
“She’s been shooting women for four 
decades.” 

Through the pages of TEASE! 
Magazine, The Teddy Girl has recent¬ 
ly come alive. Sherrie Lang, a beauti¬ 
ful South Florida model, contacted 
JSD after seeing the TEASE! 2 fea¬ 
ture on Ted. After some photos were 
shot and paintings created, JSD 
signed her to a contract for two years 
to represent the Teddy Girl on their 
trade show tour. “She is very popular 
with the fans,” says Jacquelin. “At the 
first show, she signed over 1,000 
autographs.” Ted adds, “She’s so ele¬ 
gant and really has a way with the 
crowd.” One of JSD’s three new col¬ 
lectible greeting card sets will be 
devoted exclusively to Sherrie. 

Expect to see the results of Ted 
Kimer’s collaborations over the next 
few months, as new 
Teddy Girls continue to 
appear on paper and 
through the computers 
of Pin-Up fans the 
world over. 
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CAREERCOMQUEROR 


by Greg Theakston 


W hile most of the great Pin-Up Artists only 
enjoyed a single decade of fame, Russell 
Patterson remained a successful creator for over 
a half century. It wasn’t enough merely to be a 
noted Girlie Artist, Patterson explored and mastered a dozen 
aspects of commercial art and got rich and famous while doing 
it. Challenge became a way of life, for Patterson and he met it 
head-on-though he could have enjoyed a comfortable lifestyle 
doing any one of the art forms that he practiced until his death 
in 1977 at the age of 84. Rather than getting into any single 
groove that might become a rut, Patterson collected careers by 
the handful. Because of his versatility, his talents were always 
in demand. The down-side was that unlike Vargas, Petty, and 
Elvgren who became famous for doing one thing, Russell 
Patterson is an all-but-forgotten master of the entertainment 
industry because he did it all. Dissatisfied to stay in the same 
place for long, Patterson was 


“This picture was a side view of a man walking a collie. 
He was the college man of the day. He had the Leyendecker 
tumed-up nose and strong chin. He was smoking a long meer¬ 
schaum pipe and was wearing a red skullcap, a heavy white 
broad woven turtle-neck sweater, gray peg-top trousers, knob¬ 
toed shoes,' and tan gloves. The collie’s coloring matched, 
brown, tan, and white. 

“I studied the cover for a long time and decided then and 
there, I wanted to be a cover artist. That night when I got 
home, I took my father aside and proudly said, ‘I want to be an 
artist.’ All Hell broke loose. He got red in the face, pointed at 
me and shouted, ‘Not with me you won’t! If you want to be 
one of those fellows with smocks, a tarn, and a big bowtie, get 
out! Go to Paris and live in an attic, but not on my money!”’ 

At the time, the younger Patterson didn’t have two nickels 
to rub together, and Russell was forced to accept his father’s 
best offer; architectural studies 



difficult to get a good focus on. 

In an unpublished autobio¬ 
graphical sketch, he recounts 
how his impressive art career 
began. “The picture is very clear 
in my mind. I was sitting alone 
in the new library of St. 
Patrick’s School in Montreal. It 
wasn’t very popular for the boys 
; who couldn’t get used to it. It 
was a cold room, simply fur- 
' nished, shelves only on one wall 
' with very few books, and a long 
table with hard chairs. I found 
the room an ideal place to study. 
5 I was preparing for my examina- 

I tions at McGill University. How 
many times the question would 
1 rise ‘Study for what?’ My 
father, a real student, wanted me 
- to be some sort of engineer, but 
‘ somehow this sort of thing 
j didn’t quite appeal to me. 

“On the table were a few 
dated magazines. I picked up the 
one on top, COLLIER’S. On 
the cover was a drawing by 
Joseph Leyendecker. I had seen 
many of his drawings before. 
His work was very popular. 


at McGill University, in their 
hometown of Montreal. His 
education was cut short when 
the family business, a hotel, 
was consumed by fire. Out of 
school, the only thing left was 
to go to work, and he took a 
job selling want ads for the 
MONTREAL STAR. The pay 
was miserable, but at least he 
was in publishing, and he occa¬ 
sionally even got to look over 
the shoulder of the STAR’S 
sports cartoonist, McEvoy. 
Patterson had been practicing 
drawing in his spare time and 
eventually got the nerve to 
show his work to McEvoy. The 
seasoned pro was impressed, 
and took Patterson under his 
wing, giving the young man 
tips on how to improve. A year 

Russell Patterson was handsome 
enough to be an actor, and occa¬ 
sionally appeared on film, usually 
as himself. Here he sketches Miss 
Dabney, Paramount starlet, in 
conjunction with the film ARTISTS 
AND MODELS. 
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later, McEvoy set up a job with 
Patterson to do sports cartooning 
at the MONTREAL WEEKLY 
STANDARD. Patterson’s first 
assignment was to draw a six-inch 
illustration cartooning the sports 
events of the week. When the edi¬ 
tor saw that the finished illustra¬ 
tion was a quarter-page in size, he 
instantly fired the new kid. 

Unwilling to give up, he applied at 
Montreal’s French language news¬ 
paper LA PATRIE and ended up 
doing a comic strip called 
“Pierrette et Pierrot” for about a 
year. The job paid $17 per week. 

Always on the lookout for 
better commercial accounts, 

Patterson was delighted to meet 
the vacationing Jake Calvert, head 
of the Chicago based Remick 
Music Company. He offered the 
young artist work illustrating song 
sheets at the rate of $15 per cover. 

A few months later, Calvert was 
shocked and delighted to find Patterson in his offices, ready to 
begin work. Russell had arrived in town with eight bucks in 
his pocket and dreams of getting rich quick by knocking out a 
few covers every day. He was stunned when Calvert informed 
him that they only published one or two songs per month! 
Still, Remick was his first Chicago client, and he was on his 
way to success as an illustrator. The money he made at 
Remick kept him going during his first rough weeks in the 
Windy City. He showed his portfolio of samples around town 
and quickly got a number of freelance assignments. By 1914 
he had settled down to a staff job with the Crafton Studios, 
and was producing line art for local department and furniture 
stores. While the art directors loved his settings and designs, 
his figure work was still weak, and other artists were assigned 
the task of filling in the people in all of Patterson’s drawings. 


It frustrated him, and he was 
determined to improve his work 
by going to figure drawing class¬ 
es at the Art Institute of Chicago. 
As the class began to draw the 
model, the teacher noted some¬ 
thing strange about Patterson’s 
approach. Patterson recalls his 
dissatisfaction, “They had terrible 
models. I drew them the way I 
thought they SHOULD look. 
Slimmed down here, built up 
there.” The teacher insisted, “You 
are not drawing what you see,” 
and after a few weeks of battle, 
Patterson was ejected from the 
class. 

When the First World War 
erupted, Patterson headed north 
and joined the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and trained as a pilot. 
Shortly after, his artistic ability 
was discovered and his wings 
were clipped in favor of design 
work for the Air Force. 

He returned to Chicago in 1918 and married his first 
wife, Constance Burke. The union was blessed with a little 
girl named Elinor.., 

It 1920, Paris was a Mecca to most modem artists, and 
Patterson decided to make the pilgrimage. In a feature written 
for THE CARTOONIST (1966), Russell related his Paris 
adventure. 

“I had made good money that year and thought maybe I 
had saved enough for a six-week visit to France. By this time, 
I was sick of someone else putting the figures in my drawings. 
It was my burning ambition to put them there myself, so off to 

Below: A Hip-notice Dance! This illustration for a 1933 issue of 
MANHATTAN Magazine shows off Patterson’s amazing sense of 
design, and his understanding of black and white art. 
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Above: Patterson's covers for COLLEGE HUMOR and 
CAMPUS COMICS QUARTERLY inspired students the 
world over. Below: Hollywood utilized his talents for spicy 
promotional materials like this. 


Paris I went. I was not a real traveler and forgot to guarantee my 
return passage. When the time came, I found it impossible to get 
transportation for at least two months. There was nothing else to do 
but use a little of my return money daily in order to survive. When it 
was half gone, I looked for some cheap place to live in Paris. I 
wrote my brother Tom, who was the best art salesman in Chicago, 
to get work for me fast. 

“The Morris Rosenwalds (head of Sears and Roebuck) support¬ 
ed a young artist, Harry Lachman (a former Howard Pyle student), 
who had been living in France for many years. He was very kind 
and introduced me to many of his artist friends. One of his friends 
was a skinny little man with thick glasses, and he had a skinnier 
domineering wife who really gave him a hard time-Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierre Bond. When he went back to the states for his yearly three- 
month exhibit, he lent me his studio apartment. When he returned, 
he invited me to his place in Petite Andie, a small town on the 
Seine, two hours outside of Paris. I rented a room at the Hotel de 
Normandie for the summer. The Bonnards visited Lachman often 
and through them, I met other artists who had homes 
there-Warshaski, Paul Signac, Gilbert White, and the Pissaro sons, 
who were married and lived in their father’s old farmhouse. Claude 
Monet lived an hour’s drive down the road. We went to visit him 
now and then. 

“Paris is cold from November to May, so whenever I had a 
franc, I went to the only place I knew where I could get warm-a life 
drawing class. My favorite was close by, in the Latin Quarter. From 
two in the afternoon until six, the girls went from one-minute poses 
to fifteen minutes. I learned to draw the figure. I survived on a series 
of drawings I made of castle interiors throughout France and Spain 
for the John M. Smythe Furniture Company of Chicago. On this, I 
could get by, but not enough was left after expenses to save for my 
return fare, so my brother made a deal to pay my fare home and then 
I could work it out. I returned with fifty paintings, a lot of experi¬ 
ence, a lot of money to pay back, but worst of all, back to the interi¬ 
ors. Fortunately, the best gallery in Chicago gave me an exhibit and 
I sold twenty-two paintings out of forty.” 

Russell Patterson returned to his home base in Chicago and 
quickly amassed a list of 150 clients. In the chips once again, 
Patterson bought a used automobile and headed west. “One Sunday 
I took it out an drove around looking for some good scenery. 
Couldn’t find anything I liked until I hit New Mexico. To my dis¬ 
may, I found out I couldn’t paint this large country. I was used to 
lacy France, Italy, and Spain. I tried Arizona, and finally ended up 
in California.” On the trip home, the car broke down continuously, 
and Patterson had plenty of time to read. He picked F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s THIS SIDE OF PARADISE and Leon Wilson’s HIS 
MAJESTY BUNKER BEAN, and was impressed with the depiction 
of the modern female who had been dubbed a “Flapper.” Once back 
in his Chicago studio, he began to draw Flappers in his advertising 
illustrations. “I went back and put my Flapper in kitchens, living 
rooms, and behind vacuum cleaners. I lost all of my accounts.” 

During the Roaring ‘20s, a new kind of American female 
appeared. Unwilling to conform, a lost generation of women bobbed 
their hair, shortened their skirts, and smoked and drank in public. 
These Flappers could be found on campuses all over America, and 
when found, more often then not they were reading COLLEGE 
HUMOR magazine. The new periodical was produced in Chicago, 
so it was only a matter of time before Patterson became involved. 
COLLEGE HUMOR was a perfect forum for his wonderful draw¬ 
ings of these Jazz Babies. 

Patterson remembered the young Canadian women that he’d 
seen during the War, and their inclination to wear raccoon skin 
coats and unbuckled galoshes during the winter months, and did an 
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illustration based on them. The students thought it was the 
Bee’s Knees, the style was a huge hit, and became the fad of 
the day. The Patterson Girl was the then-modem answer to 
the Gibson Girl of the previous decades. Sleek, sophisticated, 
powdered, and painted, she was a cartoon that summed up a 
strange new addition to society. The Flapper brought 
Patterson to the attention of the world. 

At about the same time, Bill Ziff, publisher of ZIFF’S 
Magazine offered to swap Patterson some advertising space 
for a handful of illustrations. Russell’s brother/agent, Tom, 
suggested a mail-order art course, and Russell Patterson’s 
School of Humorous Illustration was bom. It was a .series of 
twenty lessons on how to cartoon, and was an enormous suc¬ 
cess. Too much so, as he was unable to keep up with grading 
and mailing the student’s tests. The business consumed all of 
his attention, and by the time the mailings were out, he was 
losing money on the deal. He borrowed $2,600, and bailed 
himself out for good. Years later, when he met Walt Disney, 
Patterson was surprised to hear him say, “Patterson, you bas¬ 
tard, you got me into all this!” 

Shortly before Christmas of 1925, Patterson received an 
offer from Joe Connelly of King Features to come to 
Manhattan and “ghost” the 42ND COUSIN strip for three 
weeks. Hearst had hand-picked Patterson and was using it as 
a test mn. Hearst and Connelly were so impressed with the 


Top: Million-Dollar Line-Up. Stars of the film ARTISTS AND 
MODELS included top-grossing girlie artists (l to r) Peter Amo, 
Lew Brown, McClellan Barclay, John Lagatta, Russell Patterson, 
and Rube Goldberg. 

Right: This illustration was used by The National Cartoonist’s 
Society to illustrate a tribute to Patterson after his death. 








work that they gave Patterson the assignment to produce covers for 
Hearst’s prestigious SUNDAY AMERICAN, alternating every other 
week with John Held, Jr. This excellent exposure spread Patterson’s 
fame even wider, and soon he was illustrating for the top magazines in 
the country, including LIFE, MANHATTAN, PHOTOPLAY, 
LADIES’ HOME COMPANION, HARPER’S BAZAAR, COS¬ 
MOPOLITAN, LIBERTY, COLLIER’S, and many others. In 1931, 
Norman Anthony, the editor of the humor magazine JUDGE, jumped 
ship and started his own magazine called BALLYHOO, and Patterson 
provided covers that frequently depicted the women he was meeting in 
NYC. 

By 1932, illustration was starting to seem old-hat to Patterson, and 
he began to look around for a challenge. He found it in the Broadway 
district of Manhattan, in a new musical review. Along with his part¬ 
ners, choreographer Bobby Connolly, songwriter Lewis E. Gensler, 
playwright Norman Anthony, Patterson helped hatch BALLYHOO OF 
1932. The previous year he’d designed costumes for Oscar 
Hammerstein Ill’s THE GANG’S ALL HERE, and the Theater Bug bit 
him early in the production. Patterson was hooked, and ready to sink 
his own money into such a venture. Each partner probably did their 
jobs without pay in an effort to keep the costs down. The team picked 
their star from a Broadway chorus line, and Bob Hope made his Star- 


Top; Patterson broke into Hollywood by producing artwork to promote upcom¬ 
ing features. Sound had arrived, but the censors hadn’t, and this artwork 
reflects the mood of many of the features made around 1931. 

Left: Warm for December! This cover for BALLYHOO (Jan. 1934) seems to 
say, “Have a little charity, and things will look better. ” The Pattersons used 
this image on a Christmas card during the late 1970s. 
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Above: Jack Benny impersonates Patterson on this sheet music 
cover from the film ARTISTS AND MODELS. The movie fea¬ 
tured some of the top girlie artists of the time. 

Below: This Paramount publicity still gives us a peek at 
Patterson slaving at his craft. The model is an aspiring actress 
whose identity is lost to time. 


ring debut in the production. BALLYHOO OF 1932 opened at the 
44th Street Theater and ran for an impressive ninety-five perfor¬ 
mances. Pretty good, considering it opened during the blackest 
period of the Great Depression. 

Patterson quickly became a Broadway fixture and Walter 
Winchell frequently quoted him, once offering, “Russell Patterson 
describes Broadway as a place where a stitch in time would spoil 
the show!” The artist continued to haunt the theater district for 
years, doing set and costume designs for shows including HOLD 
YOUR HORSES (1933), GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS IF 
1935, and the year after that he designed the costumes for BED¬ 
TIME FOR ALI BABA. Unwilling to merely help put shows 
together, he turned producer and presented his own Vaudeville 
show called LIVING MODELS. 

Four square miles of the isle of Manhattan were an artistic 
playground where he could work as a magazine illustrator, doing 
covers for Hearst, designing for the Broadway theater, and creat¬ 
ing advertisements for America’s largest manufacturers. It also put 
him in the proximity of the most beautiful women in the country. 

Not far from the shores of NYC are the shores of Atlantic 
City, the home of the Miss America pageant. Contest officials 
decided that when it came to gorgeous women, Patterson knew the 
territory, and invited him to help judge the show beginning in 
1927. He continued those duties every year until 1945. 

Not satisfied with working for Broadway alone, Patterson had 
been designing promotional materials for Hollywood studios as 
early as 1931. A few years later, he got involved designing sets, 
costumes, and production numbers for Twentieth-Century Fox 
Studios. Shortly after his arrival in California, Patterson was 
instructed to find a clever way to use one of their new child stars. 
He designed a short, polka-dotted dress for her and put her in the 
“Baby Take a Bow” musical number for the film STAND UP 
AND CHEER. The studio executives went wild when they saw the 
footage and expanded the little girl’s role so that she appeared 
throughout the film. Shirley Temple was a smash success and her 
talents saved the studio from bankruptcy. 

Six months later, Patterson returned east and resumed his 
career as an illustrator, but continued to look for new worlds to 
conquer. In the preceding twenty years 
that he’d worked as an artist, Patterson 
had watched printing techniques improve 
to the point where simple line drawings 
were no longer the staple of magazines 
and newspapers. Better printing presses 
allowed for sharper reproductions of 
halftones, and full-color paintings and 
photos were replacing the simple line 
drawings. In an effort to come up with 
something unique, Patterson developed 
his “Patterson Personettes,” a line of beau¬ 
tifully designed marionettes that were 
used in ads, on covers, and in photo 
spreads. No stranger to the stage, he creat¬ 
ed entire productions that required pup¬ 
peteers, voice actors, a dressmaker, a 
stagehand, and two musicians who played 
white baby grand pianos. It was during 
this stage production that Patterson met 
his second wife, Ruth Cleary, pianist and 
composer. The couple made their union 
official in 1938, and their daughter 
Russelle was bom the following year. 






Patterson s Personettes became so popular that the Hollywood studios invited 
him to come back to California and offered to included them in several film produc¬ 
tions. His old BALLYHOO partner, Lewis Gensler signed the artist to create a series 
of marionettes for Paramount’s next production ARTISTS AND MODELS, starring 
Jack Benny. One of the highlights of the film features comedian/dancer Ben Blue 
dancing with “Eskie”, ESQUIRE Magazine’s mascot and man about town. 

During his two-year stay in Tinseltown, Patterson contributed his talents to the 
productions of COLLEGE SWING, THE BIG BROADCAST OF 1938, GIVE ME 
A SAILOR (both starring his discovery, Bob Hope), TROPIC HOLIDAY, ST. 
LOUIS BLUES and many others. However, the more Patterson hung around 
Hollywood, the less he liked it. He was later quoted as saying, “They picked your 
brains, used you up, spat you out.” 

Returning to his New York studio, Patterson established an account with 
Macy’s, the world’s largest department store, to work on their Thanksgiving Day 
parade and their seasonal window dressings. The displays were eventually shown in 
department stores throughout the country. 

The War Years found Patterson too old to enlist, but this didn’t keep him from 
contributing in his own way. This included war bond rallies, U.S.O. shows, and 
work with the Red cross. He took a more hands-on approach when he was asked to 
design uniforms for the W.A.A.C.s. After the War, he continued to design apparel 
for several manufacturers. 


One of the highlights of the film ARTISTS AND MODELS was a dance routine that featured 
Ben Blue and ESQUIRE mascot “Eskie. ” The marionette was the handiwork of Russell 
Patterson, seen here constructing the “Patterson Personette ” from scratch in one of the 
Paramount workshops. Patterson also designed the futuristic building seen in the photo 
directly above. 

















During the first half of his career, Patterson had concentrated on 
producing art for temporary venuses. Movie designs, cartoons and illus¬ 
trations for periodicals, sets and costumes for Broadway shows, and sea¬ 
sonal displays were only seen briefly. Patterson wanted to produce 
something more permanent, and got his chance when he became 
involved with designing interiors for dinner clubs and Broadway the¬ 
aters. Drawing on his extensive background in architecture, the artist 
had full command of the materials used in these constructions, and over¬ 
saw their installations. During the 1950s, Patterson designed the interi¬ 
ors of five off-Broadway theaters for Irvin Maidman. He also worked on 
the Denham Theater in Denver. The Western Pacific Railroad even 
commissioned him to paint murals for fifteen of their club cars, and 
when you rode in them you knew you were travelling in style. 

Not satisfied to merely design interiors, Patterson accepted the chal¬ 
lenge of building entire towns. The first was the Enchanted Forest 
amusement park in Asbury Park, New Jersey. The sprawling, fairy tale 
come-to-life allowed Russell to exercise all of his numerous talents 
including structural design, marionettes, murals, and promotional mate¬ 
rials. Another similar project was the Children’s Village in the 
Adirondacks. 

The mid-Fifties also found Patterson producing a syndicated comic 
strip called MAMIE, and it ran for five years. 

Throughout his extensive career, Patterson belonged to many orga¬ 
nizations, among them, the Lambs Club, Dutch Treat, Artists and 
Writers, Society of Illustrators, the National Cartoonists Society (which 
he founded with cartoonist Rube Goldberg), as well as an honorary 
membership in the Blinded Veteran's Association, and many others. 

He held the Academy of Design’s gold medal for the Best 
Consistent Designs for over twenty-five years, the Diners’ Club’s 1960 
Award for Outstanding Designs in the hotel industry, the Cartoonist’s 
Silver T-Square, and among many other honors, the U.S. Government’s 
Minute Man Award for patriotic service. 

In 1966, at the age of 73, Patterson began to develop arthritis which 
affected his hands and eyes. He and his wife Ruth decided to move out 
of Manhattan to a quieter lifestyle in Brigantine, New Jersey. There, he 
resumed his painting career, and helped mount numerous showings of 
his work in the Atlantic City area, as well as a major show at the 
Delaware Museum of Art. The museum had contacted him in the fall of 
1976, and materials were selected and work begun promoting the exhi¬ 
bition. Three months before the opening, on March 17, 1976, Russell 
Patterson died, and the display became a memorial. 

In a National Cartoonist’s Society tribute, STEVE CANYON artist, 
Milton Caniff said of Patterson, “When I arrived ih New York, I was 
very much under the Patterson spell. I actually bought an opera hat (a 
folding job) because most of Russell’s cool men around his cooler 
women seemed to wear dinner coats, black ties, and gates-ajar stiff col¬ 
lars all night and all day. I wanted very much to be in that mode. Even 
when I learned that this Patterson-Gatsby world only existed in R.P.’s 
imagination, I cherished the folding job. I still have it, and now and then 
I try it on, hoping that the grim prospect of today’s illustrators has not 
shrunk my head. 

“Our classy guy has put down his brush, and much of the zest will 
vanish from our drinking. So tilt the empty chair and we’ll tell each 
other that Russell has gone to a new assignment.” 

Life is change, and Patterson never quit changing. He lived hard 
and played hard, and never took the easy way out. In his wake, he left 
behind thousands of beautiful works of every variety. The public has 
rediscovered many of the masters of girlie art, and TEASE! will contin¬ 
ue to do everything we can to speed up the process when it comes to 
Russell Patterson. 

Look for more features on Patterson in future issues of this maga¬ 
zine. 



Top: Little Bo Peek gets serenaded by a herd of wooly 
warbelers. Patterson was involved in a number of civic 
organizations, the Lambs Club being one of them. 

Below: A later self-portrait. 
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WARNING: NOT FOR THE SQUEAMISH!!! 



BESTIALITY! 




SLEAZY 


CRAZED HOUSEWIFE HERMAPHRODITES! 
RAPISTS! HOOKERS! I 

I NYMPHOMANIACS! T HE THIRD SEX! 'bAB/ES!^ ' 

."V CRETINS! , | 

I 

TEENAGE TRAMPS! 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF EXPLOITATION 
TABLOIDS 1959-1974 


“Classic” Scandal Sheet Covers 

SLEAZY BUSINESS 


Warning: Shake Books’ latest publication is packed 
with sex, gore, and sensationalism literally torn 
from the covers of the worst Tabloid Trash ever 
published! 132 pages of twisted exploitation with 
headlines that scream about Housewife Hookers, 
Bestiality, Cannibalism, Nymphomaniacs, Midgets, 
and anything else that would shock the public into 
buying their weekly scandal sheets. It’s a pictorial 
history of sexploitation tabloids from 1959-1974 
that’s definitely not for every taste! You’ve been 
warned! 



PURE IMAGINATION 
Box 669902 
Marietta, GA 30066 


$ 12.95 

plus $1.50 postage 
and handling 


Yvette)q Q,hnxhex 

Telffes 
Video Offer! 

Here’s your chance to see Eve Wynn 
Productions and TEASE! Magazine’s first 
Burlesque presentation in your own home! 
The music, dancing, and costumes have all 
been documented for your enjoyment on VHS 
format tape. A cast of sixteen performers 
show what the classic entertainment form was 
really like. This is a limited-time offer, so act 
now! 

a Seat Of Our Pants Production 

-pev plus $2.00 postage 

from 

PURE IMAGINATION 
Box 669902 
Marietta, Ga 30066 


Ypur source .for 
vintage erotica: 



•Nudist magazines, 1940s 
thru ’60s 

•Parliaments and other adult 
mags, 1950s-‘70s 
•Men’s magazines, 1940s thru 
’80s 

•Hundreds of noted models 
and starlets 

•GGA-Driben, Elvgren, 
Ward, others 
•Adult Paperbacks 
•Humoramas 
•Calendars & novelties 


Send $2 for illustrated catalog 
listing over 1000 items 

ABBOT 

P.O. Box 82, Palmyra, NJ 08065 
(18 or older, please) 
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Now you can get cards number three in an exciting all-new classic series from Image 2000 of Sexy Signature Cards 
featuring top national lingerie and poster models. You’ll get two trading cards: One card is an oversized 4” x 6” care 
(limited to 950) individually autographed with a certificate of authenticity. Additionally, you’ll get one regular size 
trading card to continue your Mini-Signature Series set, as well as details on where to look to get the other cards 
Some cards contain nudity, so you must be over 21. These two cards are available only from this Tease ad. 


CARDS 

No. 

THREE 


To obtain these two cards in Signature Series Two, write your name, address, date of birth, and the required code 
word (“stunning”) on a 3x5 card, sign it, and send it along with a check or money order for $6.95 plus $1 2 * 
postage ($8.19 total) per two cards payable to Image 2000 (please add $3.00 if outside USA). If ordering afte 
3/31/96, you’ll need to send $14.19 ($12.95 +1.24 s/h). Limit of 3 sets per collector/household. Please send to: 

IMAGE 2000 c/o Signature Series Two #3, 223 W. Anderson Ln., Ste B-400, Austin, TX 78752 
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Classic Burlesque 
returns to Atlanta 
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Photos by Tracey Haas and Greg Theakston 


Below: Cast members of the French Quarter Follies including (from l to r) Rev. 
Cole Skinner, Mike Geier, Eve Wynn, Amy Pike and Debi Loftis. Below right: Don 
Schaeffer, Eve Wynn, Mesmoriah, Carolyn Kayne, Rev. Cole Skinner, Susan 
Barrows. 


A s the classic art-form of Burlesque 
struggles to be reborn, various 
mid-wives are attempting to speed 
the delivery. TEASE! Magazine is 
pleased to be part of this ongoing process by 
sponsoring the latest incarnation. The 
Gaslight 5 and the French Quarter Follies. 
Produced by Eve “Torchy’ Wynn, the show 
debuted in Atlanta earlier this year at the 
Community Star Bar to capacity crowds. 

Twenty crew and cast members assem¬ 
bled to present a full-blown Burlesque 
review intended to transport the audience to 
steamy New Orleans. The crowd got a dou¬ 
ble-shot of Bourbon Street action coupled 
with bayou country music as the review took 
the Little Five Points section of Atlanta by 
storm. Eve Wynn remarks, “I’m trying to 
revive the desire and anticipation of some¬ 
thing that transcends mere sex. We’re work¬ 
ing’to express the poetry and variety of 
human sexuality through form and move¬ 
ment, paying homage to those who have 
attempted to elevate the artistic quality of 
adult entertainment in the past. Since there 
are so many naked women dancing in 
Atlanta, some of them should be inspiring to 
watch!” 

The F.Q.F. featured TEASE! contributor 
Susan “Suzie the Floozie” Barrows as the 
Master of Ceremonies. The music for the 
show was provided by Rev. Cole Skinner and 
his band. The Gaslight 5, featuring Mico 
Bowels on trumpet, Scott Davis on trom¬ 
bone, Joe Hamm on drums, Spike Fullerton 
on guitar, Zachary Halback on sax, and Tim 
Boyken on bass. Vocal performances were 
provided by Mike Geier, formerly of The 
Useless Playboys, Amy Pike of The 
Continentals, and Debi Loftis, Atlanta song 
stylist. 
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The Gaslight 5 and the French Quarter 
Follies featured two acts with sixteen musical 
and spoken-word scenes. One of the most mem¬ 
orable featured Mike Geier’s vocal rendition of 
“Ooo-Eee, Whatta Machine” accompanied by 
Ivy Godiva’s rural dance routine. As a sassy, 
bayou baby, she showed the audience the old- 
fashioned way to come clean while Mike wailed 
the washboard blues. 

Other musical performances included 
Carolyn Kane singing “The Devil’s Song,” and 
dancing with Mesmoriah during “The Bearded 
Lady’s Night Off.” Songbirds Amy Pike and 
Debi Loftis alternated nights, crooning Cole 
Skinner’s compositions “Who Does He Dream 
Of?” and “None But You.” In a more traditional 
mode, they also performed “Do You Know What 
It Means to Miss New Orleans?” 

Susan Barrows’ hurricane of black chiffon 
preceded her musical tribute to ancient mating 
with “Find Me a Primitive Man.” 












Above: Sssssssmile for the cam¬ 
era! Kay Doyle as the apple tree 
and Jazz the snake as Satan. 
Above right: Kay, Jazz, Don 
Schaeffer (Adam), and Eve (Eve) 
prepare to break some rules. 
Right: Eve flips for Adam in a 
gymnastic moment that typifies 
their dance style. 
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One of the most exotic scenes in the French Quarter 
Follies was the “Swingtime in Eden” number, featuring the 
story of Adam and Eve with a jitterbug twist. Danced to the 
tune “Harem Scarem,” Eve and Don worked up a sweat of 
biblical proportions. 

The amazing costumes for this number (and most of the 
other costumes in the show) were created by Miss Wynn, 
who is as talented a seamstress as she is a dancer. Both the 
Garden of Eden backdrop, and the French Quarter street 
scene back drops were created by TEASE! publisher, Greg 
Theakston. “Aside from sponsoring the show, I wanted to get 
some practical experience in producing a Burlesque show.” 
Theakston remarked, “Painting is something that I’m famil¬ 
iar with, so creating the backdrops seemed like the natural 
thing to do. I know that putting this kind of show together 
would be a huge undertaking, but I didn’t have any idea how 
huge. It was interesting to see how a troupe of performers 
begin with a basic idea and then build on it. In a matter of a 
few weeks, the show was in shape and being polished to a 
shine. The entire production was an eye-opener for me. 

“Once TEASE! is better established, I plan to become 
more involved in producing traditional Burlesque shows.” 
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One of the most popular features in the 
F.Q.F. was producer. Eve Wynn's dance rendi¬ 
tion of “Love Potion Number Nine,” as played 
hot by The Gaslight Five. 

Eve’s polished performance reflects her 
fifteen years as a professional dancer, and her 
gorgeous breakaway costumes are testament to 
her skill as a seamstress and designer. 

Building on the success of this show, Eve 
is planning a series of reviews that will also to 
spotlight the classic art of Burlesque. “Nothing 
would make me happier than to do my shows 
six days a week, out of one club,” Eve 
remarks, “but for now, I’m satisfied to take my 
time and put on a better show every time I do 
one!” 

As Burlesque continues through its labor 
pains, TEASE! magazine will be covering the 
delivery. Who knows? In a little while every 
major city may be offering Burlesque. In the 
mean time, go South, young man, go South! 
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by Mike Dawson 

Reprinted from ADAM Magazine 

L ast summer, in a city in 
Northern California, it was 
announced that Lili St. Cyr, 
the Striptease Queen, would 
do her act at the local nightclub for the 
first time. There was an immediate hue 
and cry from a local group, which suc¬ 
ceeded in banning her. But, amazingly, 
within a few days, another group 
championed Liii’s cause in the name of 
various freedoms, and succeeded in 
having her reinstated. 

For Lili, this episode was more 
amusing than disturbing. It was noth¬ 
ing at all like the time she was arrested 
at Ciro’s in Hollywood, and Jerry 
Giesler successfully defended her from 
a charge of giving a lewd and indecent 
performance. 

This time, the world had some¬ 
what mellowed. Though times have 
changed, Lili has definitely not. In a 
profession which at best allows only a 
few years at the top, she has proved 
remarkable durable—having been 
unclothing her lovely body in public, 
for twenty years. 

Only Gypsy Rose Lee might be 
considered to have make as profound 
and lasting an impression in this line of 
work. Gypsy has long since given up 
the G-String for the typewriter and the 
legitimate stage, but Lili is still on top 
as a burlesque star, earning around 
$1,000,000 a year. 

What is there about this tall, cool, 
blonde beauty that keeps her on top at 
a time when girls many years younger, 
with bigger busts, fuller and faster 
hips, and kookier names and acts 
scramble on the rungs below her, eye¬ 


ing the top spot and money and resort¬ 
ing to everything from surgery to scan¬ 
dal to get there? 

Harold Minski, scion of the 
Burlesque family, and producer of a 
show that competes with Liii’s when 
she works Las Vegas, calls Lili one of 
the two top burlesque stars with whom 
he has ever worked. 

Peter Di Cenzie, for whom Lili 
worked often at the El Rey Theatre in 
Oakland, California, believes the rea¬ 
son for Liii’s success as a performer is 
that the audience feels like privileged 
guests in the boudoir of some grand 


Lili had the reputation for being icy during 
her performances, but this hot photo proves 
them wrong. 



and beautiful lady, or enthralled 
voyeurs who have fallen into an unex¬ 
pected bit of luck. 

“Lili never plays to the audience 
or to individuals in the audience like 
most strippers do,” says Di Cenxie. 
"She’s never one of the gaudy girls, 
trading on crudity. She doesn’t need it 
to make her act good.” 

“Lili is always the heroine in an 
exotic and sensual story that she has 
staged to identify with. Each guy can’t 
believe himself up there with her alone, 
and so he’s silent, attentive and 
respectful until the end of the story and 
the curtain brings him back to reality.” 

The acts, the costumes, the slow, 
taunting, tantalizing, erotic movements 
that build to a loud, pulsebeat finish 
and soft moment of reprieve, are still 
the same or variations of old themes 
that Lili used when she first got started 
in the early Forties. “Miser-lou” slow, 
sexy-still sets the pace for “a Night in 
Tangier,” or a night in a dozen other 
places Lili may select as the setting for 
her message. Yet the message is always 
cool, always the lady, attainable only 
when she wants to be attained; sensual 
in her movements; clever, practiced, 
calculating-decisively effective. 

There are certainly “hotter” strip¬ 
pers from an earthy, sexy point of view, 
but apparently what Lili does for her 
audiences continues to fill a need that 
pays off in big business for nightclub 
and theater owners, and high salaries 
for her. After a generation of peeling, 
she still has the luster and talent to 
draw big crowds that are the life blood 
of the casinos in the highly sophisticat- 
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ed, vicious competition of Las Vegas. 

A newspaper-woman who fol¬ 
lowed Lili’s early career in Los 
Angeles remembers that she froze her 
audience and that they got exactly the 
opposite message from her than they 
got from most strippers; “They may 
have loved her, they may have hated 
her. but they came back for more, and 
she kept the house full. She was not the 
type they ever whistled at much.” 

Lili, herself, remembers that, “In 
Montreal, you could hear a pin drop 
while I was on, and it would be such a 
shock when the curtain went down and 
all of a sudden people would be them¬ 
selves and start talking. You’d hear this 
big roar out front when they’d find 
their voices.” 

The most interesting thing about 
Lili St. Cyr, however, is that though 
she has made it from a twenty-two- 
fifty a week chorus girl to a hundred 
thousand a year star, she dreads show 
business. 

Sitting in the exquisitely furnished 
bedroom of her large, comfortable 
Hollywood home, she confessed: “I’m 
always terrified on stage, and because 
of it, I hate the audiences. Anyone 
hates anything that frightens them. 
From the minute I go out there. I’m 
scared to death and I hate them.” 

Why does she continue to work, if 
she suffers such hate and stagefright? 
Good living, taste, sophistication are 
terribly important things in her life and 
they cost money. 

“If I had my choice of going out to 
dinner with somebody interesting or 
going on the stage and doing some¬ 
thing really well, I would take the din¬ 
ner date,” she insists, “I go on the stage 
to earn money. I wish I didn’t have to 
earn money- that’s the big bore of it all. 
I would love to have inherited money 
from left field someplace, and just be 
free to spend it as I feel like, and not 
have to worry about earning it.” 

The alternative of a Sugar Daddy, 
or a wealthy husband, which she could 
have any time she flicked her little... 
well, you name it., is morally distaste¬ 
ful to her. Despite being in a brash, 
raucous business despite six divorces 
and many affairs, publicized and 
unpublicized, Lili is a woman of stag¬ 
gering morality, of her own particular 
variety. 

“I couldn’t ask somebody for 
money every day or every week or 
every month,” she says. “In fact, even 
if I had extensive charge accounts and 


no money was mentioned, I still would 
have a sort of guilty feeling about 
charging dresses and knowing some¬ 
body else was paying for them. And I 
don’t like having that little girl, help¬ 
less feeling of having to say, ‘Daddy, 
can I have this, that or the other... I 
hope he doesn’t get mad at me because 
I bought a sable coat or something. I’ve 
always paid for everything myself, and 
when anyone has given me a gift, I’ve 
felt I earned it.” 

The sophisticated sex siren known 
as Lili St. Cyr, was bom in Milwaukee 
as Naarie Van Scheck. She was raised 
primarily by her grandmother, and the 
first fifteen years of her life known as 
Mary Klarquist (Klarquist was her 
grandparents name), despite what it 
said on her birth certificate. 

“I fell into show business by acci¬ 
dent,: says Lili, “But once I was into it, 
I realized I could do much better for 
myself if I put my mind to it and 
worked at it.” 

At one point in her career Lili 
almost became an English music hall 
queen and this was a couple of years 
before she ever set foot on an 
American stage. She was in her late 
teens then, married, and in London 
with her first husband, and American 
motor cycle racer. 

Young Mary had been a string- 
bean, but had blossomed voluptuously 
in England. At a swimming party, one 
of her new girlfriends, who worked at 
the Windmill Theater in Picadilly, took 
one look at her and daid, “Why ‘don’t 
you come down and work at the 
Windmill? They’d be mad for you.” 

Just for a lark, Mary let her friend 
make an appointment with Vivian Van 
Damm, the producer. To her amaze¬ 
ment, when she went to see him. Van 
Damm offered her a job immediately. 

“I've got just the spot for you,” her 
said. “Joan of Arc.” 

“But I’ve got no training,” Mary 
protested. “What do I have to do?” 

Van Damm appraised her with a 
professional eye and said, “For this 
part, you’ve got all you need. All you 
have to do is stand at a big stake, burn¬ 
ing...nude of course.” 

Somewhat shocked, but still will¬ 
ing-out of sheer excitement and novel¬ 
ty of the idea-the future Striptease 
Queen agreed to take the job. When her 
husband found out about it, her refused 
to let her do it. 

Her first actual job in show busi¬ 
ness didn’t come until two years later. 
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She was divorced, back home in 
California, working as a waitress and 
picking up spare change working as a 
photographers model, when she 
accompanied one of her younger sis¬ 
ters to an audition for Nils Thor 
Grantlund’s. Review at the Florentine 
Gardens. The young and strikingly 
beautiful divorcee had gone only as a 
chaperon, but N.T.G. looked both girls 
over, turned to Mary and said, “If you 
want to, you and your sister can both 
have a job.” 

In the show, Mary walked around 
in a pair of net panties and bra, and in 
one episode posed without a bra. She 
was terrified right from the beginning. 
Not because of the nudity, but because 
of the audience. She was so full of 
stage fright that the nudity itself didn’t 
bother her. She worked seven nights a 
week for $22.50, and was eventually 
raised to $27.50. It wasn’t much, but it 
was better than working as a waitress. 

On the surface, coming to the 
Florentine Gardens had been pure 
chance, but from there on, Mary decid¬ 
ed she wasn't going to leave her life to 
chance. 

“I had no deep craving for a career 
in show business,” says Lili, “no over¬ 
whelming fixation to see my name up 
in lights, and no driving compulsion 
for fame. My only compulsion was for 
more money. This was a better way to 
make more money and the only way I 
could think of at the moment, so I 
started plotting my career. The first 
step was to move out of the chorus and 
get an act together.” 

Still calling herself Mary Van 
Scheck (she had re-taken her father's 
name when she was 15, she began to 
take dancing lessons, trying to work up 
an act. She did well, but realized she 
would never be good enough to make it 
to die top in ballet or musical comedy. 
But it had to be the top, since she 
wouldn’t settle for anything less. The 
problem was: the top of what? 

Then one afternoon, she found 
what she was looking for at the 
Orpheum Theatre in downtown Los 
Angeles. “Her name was Faith Bacon, 
and there’s never been anyone else like 
her in burlesque,” says Lili, reverently. 
“She was the greatest artist in the busi¬ 
ness. Faith had an unbelievable figure 
and beautifully developed feet and 
toes, on which she could dance without 
toe shoes. Though she worked almost 
nude, she could never be considered a 
stripper or simply a burlesque queen. 


Her act was a work of art in which she 
used the most beautiful scenery and 
classic music. When it was over, I said 
to myself. This is the kind of thing to 
strive for!’ “ 

Mary’s own first act was far from 
it. She left the Florentine Gardens early 
in 1942 and went to San Francisco, 
where she was hired by the Duncan 
Sisters at a nightclub called the Music 
Box. Billed as Lily Marie, she danced 
around wearing gardenias, which she 
unpinned and threw to the audience 
until there were none left. 

The show’s producer, Ivan Fenova, 
took Lily Marie under his wing, which 
was a wonderful break for her. He had 
been a dancer at one time, and taught 
her the rudiments of her trade like an 
old-time Russian ballet master. 

Together, Lily Marie and Ivan 
developed many acts such as The Love 
Bird, and The Chinese Chastity Belt. 
The show moved to Reno and she tried 
out a new name-Lili Fenova. Then, 
before moving on to Chicago, where 
she opened at the 606 Club on Wabash 
Avenue, she received the inspiration 
for the final name change. She took St. 
Cyr from the name of a dashing char¬ 
acter whose name was always in the 
gossip columns, although she never 
met him in person; Lili—she felt the “I” 
spelling was Frenchier and went better 
with St. Cyr than the “Y”~ was a name 
she had always liked, borrowed from 
fictional characters called Shanghai Lil 
and Frisco Lil. 

As Lili St. Cyr, she caught on 
immediately. In the next few years, as 
her following and salary grew, she 
worked almost continuously. She 
added new production numbers, 
including her famous bathtub act, and 
tantalized audiences in nightclubs in 
Miami and New York, and the venera¬ 
ble Old Howard in Boston. 

There has also been another side to 
Lili St. Cyr’s life. In her own words: 
“My real life has never been on stage 
for any part of my professional career. 
The dullest periods of my life, the 
absolutely irretrievable waste of my 
life- no matter how much I was work¬ 
ing on or how much money I was earn¬ 
ing- are the times when I haven’t been 
in love..” 

Lili’s search for true love- or her 
girlish adventures in love, for one can 
never be sure which it is- overwhelms 
her career in show business. It is a love 
life of majestic proportions. It contains 
the same earth mixture of humor, 
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pathos and drama as the work of the 
Great Cassanova. She has her own 
strict rules for the game. 

“When I’m in love,” says Lili, 
“I’m fiercely loyal. I don’t have eyes 
for any other man, no matter who he is, 
what her offers, or what her looks like. 
I never try sex unless I fall in love, and 
I’m not interested unless I have a love 
affair to go with it. In fact, I can't get 
sexy unless I am in love.” 

Lili has been married to a motor¬ 
cycle racer, a headwaiter, a dancer- 


Lili Si Si! Miss St. Cyr in black lace. 
Photographed by Bernard of Hollywood. 


actor, an engineer and another actor, 
and is currently married to a movie 
special effects man. About her past 
husbands, she says, “They all seem to 
be happy when they’re through their 
tragedy with me. I don’t leave as much 
a mark on men as people give me cred¬ 
it for.” 

The marriages, she claims, all 
ended for exactly the same reason: she 
just plain fell out of love. 

In her involved love life, Lili has 
occasionally gotten into some terribly 
naive and hilarious situations, and 
unbelievable as it sounds, she has occa¬ 
sionally been the injured victim or the 
jilted party. 

Like anybody else, the beautiful 
blonde who has become somewhat’of 
an American Sex Goddess, had to learn 
about men and love and sex the hard 
way- through the school of experience. 

Once, a boyfriend make off with 
all her money- “My God, how naive I 
was! I knew that girls liked to get mink 
coats and things, buy I didn’t realize 
some men were just out after a 
woman's money.” 

Another time, she was upset to 
learn she had a rival, and even more 


upset to hear the rival was not a woman 
but a man. And then there was the bar¬ 
tender who turned out to be a pimp and 
wanted her to join his stable of girls. 
About men, generally, Lili has said: “I 
like to spoil men. That’s my hobby. I 
always make a fuss over whoever’s 
around me.” 

About marriage: “Of course, the 
thing with me is that I've never really 
wanted to get married to anybody, 
because I’ve always had a feeling it 
was like going to jail in a small way, 
and I’ve always been terrified of doing 
it. I think it perhaps when I go through 
the actual ceremony of getting married, 
it may click in my mind, “Now I’m 
doing something I’m expected to do. 
From now on, I'm expected to sleep 
with this guy, and when I’m expected 
to do anything, the fun goes out of it 
for me.” (All this, however, was said 
before she took the plunge into mar¬ 
riage for the sixth time, and at last 
report, Lili was happy as a teenager. 
Quien sabe? Maybe she's found the 
magic formula at last?) 

About babies: “I feel the world is 
overpopulated as it is, I have no obliga¬ 
tion to contribute more babies.” 

About LOVE: “Is there such a 
thing? Of course there is! I’ve devoted 
my life to this study. My God. I'd com¬ 
mit suicide if I didn't think so!. 


£ilis 

Bedrmm 

‘/Problem 


M y bed is no bed of roses,” 
quipped the most exciting 
exotic dancer in the world, 
“but it’s the closest thing to 
it.” It should be, for Lili St. Cyr’s bed 
cost her (so far) close to $10,000! How 
come? It all started a few years ago 
when Lili spotted a tremendous satin- 
wood bed in a Montreal antique shop. 
She fell in love with its charm and 
grace. Carved in Italy a few centuries 
ago, it still maintained its dignity and 
beauty. Price for the bed? $750. As Lili 
travels around the country eight 
months a year, she put the bed into 
storage. Two years and $250 later, Lili 
sent for her bed. It was crated and 
shipped to New York. Cost? $500. It 
remained in New York for a year and 
she finally had it shipped to her home 
in California. This time the price was 
$1000. But Alas! When the mammoth 
bed was placed in her bedroom, it was 
too tall. Result? Lilli had the room 
enlarged and the floors reinforced. 




“Before I spent a single night on it, 
the bed cost me nearly $10,000,” 
confesses Lili. No wonder she 
spends as much time in bed as possi¬ 
ble during her four months away 
from the night club and Burlesque 
circuit. Her boudoir, of course, was 
changed in decor to fit the bed, but 
Lili hasn’t changed, for which 
we are greatful Q 
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Lili has tried to make the break 
from stripping, but she is so much in 
demand and her earnings are so high, 
it’s hard to give it up. She’s make a few 
movies- including SON OF SINBAD 
and THE NAKED AND THE DEAD, 
but has no real desire to be a movie 
actress. 

As to her future, Lili says she has 
lost her zest for getting into trouble, 
but maybe that really means, is the 
world, at last, has come around to fully 
accepting her art. In the next few years, 
she might make a darned good ambas¬ 
sador from Earth when the space ships 
start taking off- for she always believed 
strongly in flying saucers, joins discus¬ 
sion groups on them, reads everything 
on them, and is sure as last week’s pay- 
check that there is life on other planets. 

If that goes, it is quite possible she 
might extend into space her reign of 
the world of Burlesque. She has been 
stupefying Earthlings for so long, it 
might just provide the challenge and 
excitement she has always seemed to 
need in her life. 

• 

The story you just read appeared 
in ADAM Magazine, and while it 
paints a fascinating portrait of the lady 
and her work, it is by no means the 
final word on her exploits. While the 
coverage is good, several key areas are 
overlooked, and we’ll take this time to 
set the record straight. 

The Blonde Goddess’ first suc¬ 
cessful strip routine was called “The 
Flying G-String’’. Lili performed her 
dance, and at the climax the garment 
mentioned in the title literally flies 
from her hips. The trick was accom¬ 
plished be tying the G-String to the end 
of a fishing line. At the appropriate 
moment, some lucky stagehand yanked 
his pole and the G-String rocketed off¬ 
stage! 

After a decade of stripping, St. Cyr 
decided to take an apprentice. While 
viewing countless bump-and-grind 
babies, Lili found what she was look¬ 
ing for, while headlining at the El 
Rancho casino in Las Vegas. Also 
appearing on the bill was Debra 
Knight, and her chorus line. St. Cyr 
was shocked at how much Knight 
resembled her. After viewing several of 
Debra’s performances, Lili approached 
the girl and offered to sponsor her. 
They changed her name to Sharon 
Knight, taught her Lili’s routines and 
successfully promoted her as a night¬ 
club sensation. She was quoted as say¬ 


ing “Meeting Lili St. Cyr was the most 
important thing that happened in my 
life." 

Inventor, businessman and the 
owner of RKO Studios, Howard 
Hughes, noticed Lili. His contact man 
was sent to visit Lili and made her an 
offer to appear in a film. She wondered 
what would be expected of her, beyond 
a performance in front of the cameras. 
SON OF SINBAD was filmed, and 
some cities banned her steamy dance 
with a toreador. As it turned out, she 
never met Hughes face to face. 

A woman of many talents, Lili 
even got into the lingerie business, and 
offered some serious competition to the 
Overlord of Underwear. Fredricks of 
Hollywood. What started as a sideline 
grew into a major operation, and a 
store was opened in Los Angeles. St. 


Above right: Exhibit “G” after Lili’s arrest 
at Ciro’s in Hollywood. Below: The Blonde 
Goddess and one of her six husbands. 


Cyr merchandise was shipped all over 
the world, and delighted men and 
women for over twenty years. 

Darling Lili is still living in the 
Los Angeles area. 
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“ALL AMERICAN DREAM GIRLS!!!”™ 

VANGUARD ANNOUNCES THEIR SECOND GALLERY OPENING! 


Known as the world’s most romantic gallery, Vanguard features originals and 
limited editions by VARGAS®, GIL ELVGREN, MORAN, VANCAS and others. 
Vanguard’s unique blend of glamour, pin-up, aircraft, and auto images combine 
with movie and musical icons to create a nostalgia experience unlike any other. A 
visit to this one-of-a-kind gallery might rekindle memories or even romance! 
Vanguard is proud to announce that they are exclusively publishing Gil Elvgren 
“Pin-Ups” of the 1940’s through the 1960’s into limited edition fine art prints 

with hand painted overglazed and remarque. Elvgren art courtesy of B & B USA e All Rights Resend. Vanguard 1 >> & Ehyeii- 
"Pin Up Portfolio" Ltd. Ed. Art © 1995/96 All Rights Reserved. Vaigas® & Alberto Vargas ® are registered trademarks ofVargas, a Calf, partnership. All Rights reserved. 


Vanguard Presents 

vargas • ELVGREN • vancas 

ORIGINALS • LTD. ED. • CUSTOM 
PIN-UP • NOSTALGIA • AIRCRAFT 
ATLANTA, GA • CARMEL, CA 
(GA) 404-815-1480 • (CA) 408-622-9034 
1-800-330-9034 

1030 Monroe Dr., Atlanta, GA 30306 
Lincoln Street next to Cypress, Carmel CA 93921 


WORLD EXCLUSIVE 
VANGUARD RELEASES 


CARMEL, CA. Whether restoring a priceless Elvgren 
pin-up original, hand painting the remarque for the 
countless custom Elvgren pin-up orders, or painting his 
own original visions of nostalgia and icons, Mr. Vancas 
is recreating the best of our memories. Big Band and 
early rock add to the flavor of an experience that might 
take you back to your first stolen kiss at the drive-in! The 
gallery as Mr. Vancas invisions it, should be an inspira¬ 
tion for romance. When walking in, one might wonder 
if Mr. Vancas is restoring memories more than the art he 
paints ... “ ...this is a piece of our culture,., what is more 
adorable than a beautiful woman?... the historic “pin¬ 
up” artist has conspired to blend beauty, aspiration, and 

i - v mi fantasy into a uniquely 

20th century American 
art form.” Mr. Vancas 
concludes that, “These 
unsung artistic heroes 
sold more war bonds, 
and brought more joy 
and inspiration to the 
_! men risking it all in the 

,. • , ■ artlSt ,\., time of war...that more 

director and exclusive publisher 

of the *Elvgren Pin Up often not - 11 was 

Portfolio”™ Mr. Vancas’studio their favorite “pin-up” 
is in Carmel, CA. adorning the nose of 

that war bird than any other image, cartoon or logo....” 

When coming into the Vanguard Gallery one may 
see the icons, cars and aircraft of our childhood. 
However, one prevailing presence is the pin-up girls 
everywhere. On cars, at the train station, on a cruise, 
hitching a ride to the rodeo, or maybe waiting for you 
at the park bench ... and the music takes you on a . . 
“Sentimental Journey” 

Now due the overwhelming attraction and interest 
in his custom publications and Mr. Vancas’ art, the 
Vanguard is expanding to new areas. What better to 
showcase this art to the world, thought the new director, 
Michael Watts, “than to take it to Atlanta in time for the 
Olympics?” “It was his idea, a great idea to take 
Vanguard there,” Mr. Vancas agreed. The gallery is 
huge! At almost 3 times the size of the Carmel Vanguard 
there will be more art to please everyone! 

The new Vanguard will show case artist Gil 
Elvgren, who for over 40 years his art was printed on 
millions of calendars, note pads and playing cards. “His 
art evokes a true sense of romance, nostalgia and adora¬ 
tion of the American Woman,!” exclaims Mr. Vancas. 
Elvgren’s pin-up was always more than a just a girl in a 
pose. Look carefully, and you will see humor, adoration, 
affection, as well as the comedic situations these beauti¬ 
ful girls encounter. All the images are colorful, bright 
and will bring us to another, a more innocent time. Mr. 
Elvgren graduated from the American Academy of the 
Arts in the 30’s. He worked tirelessly from both “live”, 
and models that he would photograph. From 1937 to 77 
he painted over 400 classic “ALL AMERICAN 
DREAM GIRLS™”! 

































F ew women have blazed so notorious a trail through the 
annals of exploitation movies as Tura Satana, yet her 
name is well-known among people who have never seen 
her films. From the 1950s to the early ’70s, this exotic 
beauty had the most high-voltage, energetic strip act in the histo¬ 
ry of Burlesque, packing the houses from coast to coast and leav¬ 
ing legions of stunned admirers in her wake. The few tantalizing 
glimpses of Tura’s dance routines that appear in her films only 
hint at the whole picture, and they can’t convey the impact of 
having seen her onstage, in the flesh. 

Unfortunately for me, I’m not one of this elite group. But I 
have spoken with people who witnessed the spectacle firsthand, 
and they tell their stories with a sort of Song-of-Bemadette light 
in their eyes. Tura Satana had the power to transcend base reali¬ 
ty, and mere gravity, too; when she was onstage, the most dis¬ 
mal, ordinary nightclub became a resplendent temple of won¬ 
ders—and when she spun her tassels, the hands of Father Time 
himself stopped, thrust deep in his pockets. 

1 had to find out more about this captivating Goddess of the 
G-String, and I was richly rewarded when I finally got in touch 
with this happy, funny, totally down-to-earth lady. Much like the 
titanic, larger-than-life hellion she played in the Russ Meyer film 
FASTER, PUSSYCAT! KILL! KILL!, Tura Satana possesses a 
zest for life of monumental proportions. She is a woman who not 
only grabs for the gusto—when she gets hold of it, she turns it 
over her knee and spanks that sucker till it squeaks. 

We should all be so lucky. 

—Susan Barrows 



SB: Your dancing career hasn ’t been 
documented much, outside of a few 
appearances in difficult-to-find ’50s 
magazines. I’d like to shed some light 
on your life onstage. You grew up in 
Chicago—was that where you first got 
the dancing bug? 

TURA SATANA: That’s almost where 
I started. When 1 first started dancing, it 
was in Calumet City, Illinois. But 
before that, I did some stints in 
Hollywood at the Tropicana Club, 
which was owned by Turk Prujan. If 
Turk ever found out how old I was—! 
He’d have had a heart attack, because I 
was only about fourteen years old! 


[Laughter] Here I am dancing, and I 
mean I’m built like a brick shithouse! 
He used to have a conniption fit every 
time I’d go on stage. He’d sit there and 
he’d become entranced. And this is 
before I’d started stripping! I was just 
dancing with clothes on. I used to do 
lots of acrobatics and stuff like that. 
And he would just sit there and be 
enthralled. 

SB: Was it a costume number? 

TURA: It was the Dance of the Seven 
Veils, but I didn’t take anything off. It 
was just very filmy—it was like, “Here 
I am—you can look, but don’t touch. 
You can have just a little taste, but 


that’s all—just a nibble!” [Laughter] 
Turk always used to look at me and 
say, “God—one of these days. I’m 
going to nail you!” When I finally quit, 
I told him how old I was, and talk about 
somebody having a heart attack! It got 
to the point where he was, “ Wha — 
wha — wha—?!” and he couldn’t 
breathe for awhile! [Laughter] 

SB: So, it was still illegal for you to be 
dancing that young, even though you 
weren ’t stripping? 

TURA: Oh God, yes! I wasn’t sup¬ 
posed to be in any nightclubs! 
Especially in California—in California, 
you had to be twenty-one! 
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SB: Even if you had a note from your 
mother? /Laughter? When were your 
first yearnings to be a dancer? 

TURA: It wasn’t necessarily that I 
wanted to be a dancer, because I had a 
voice that was four and a half, almost 
five octaves. I used to want to sing. I 
sang in school, in grammar school, and 
the year that I went to high school. 
[Laughs] I used to sing for all the 
assemblies and stuff like that, I was 
always the school soloist. When I used 
to get in trouble, my voice would get 
me out of it! [Laughter] I would sing 
my way out of trouble. 

SB: The devil girl with the voice of an 
angel! 

TURA: That’s what a lot of people 
used to say! [Laughs] When I went to 
work for Turk, I’d sing and and dance 
at the same time. This is one of the 
things that used to enthrall him. 

SB: Wow! You ’d have to have a great 
set of pipes for that. 

TURA: Oh, I did, I did! But I got sick 
in California with allergies and it 
affected my voice. It went down to 
three and a half octaves, and I never 
got better. 

SB: So, you did the wild acrobatic stuff 
from the start? 

TURA: I did because I used to work 
out with my dad, doing karate and aiki¬ 
do and all the different moves. That’s 


all it was, really—martial arts moves. A 
lot of people didn’t know. The splits, 
backflips, the bends I used to do where 
I doubled over almost in two—people 
used to say, “Ooh, how can you do 
that?!” 

SB: Like that first shot of you in 
FASTER, PUSSYCAT! KILL! KILL! 
that just explodes onto the screen, 
where you’re bent over backwards, 
wildly frugging! /Laughter? 

TURA: That’s right! I almost fall out 
of my bra there! 

SB: And in your dance sequence fea¬ 
tured in WHO’S BEEN SLEEPING IN 
MY BED, there’s that kip-up move that 
you do — boy! 

TURA: Yep! That was all parts of my 
martial-arts routine I used to do with 
my dad all the time. It was something 
that I was always able to do. When I 
was a kid in school, I was very athletic. 
I was a track runner and stuff like that. 
So it was an easy thing for me to do. I 
was a letter person in school and every¬ 
thing else. 

SB: Were you ever a cheerleader? 
TURA: No, never cheerleader. At that 
time, they didn’t like Orientals to be 
cheerleader. [Laughs wistfully] 

SB: I always hated cheerleaders. 
TURA: Yeah, I never wanted to be a 
cheerleader anyway. They always 
looked like such dorks. Nine times out 


of ten, I don’t want to twirl a baton, I 
want to twirl a person! [Evil laughter] 
They kind of frowned on that, though. 
SB: I assume that the only exercise you 
had to do on the road was your act, 
that was enough. 

TURA: That was it, basically. I’d do 
my routines. When I first started out in 
Calumet City, Illinois, I started out as 
just a legitimate dancer. I did Latin- 
American dances, hula and Tahitian 
dances— 

SB: All the Exotica-type stuff. 

TURA: Right. There were eight to ten 
nightclubs in Calumet City, all on this 
one street like Bourbon Street in New 
Orleans. The place I worked was called 
the Rendezvous Club—definitely 
Cesspool Number One! [Laughter] I 
was making 75 bucks a week when I 
was starting out. Evelyn West was the 
first stripper I ever worked with. She 
eventually decided she didn’t want to 
work there anymore, and—well, in 
Calumet City, you almost never leave 
there, because it’s syndicate-run. But I 
used to have some, ah, “friends”...! 
[Laughs] They didn’t know that when 
they first booked me in there. Anyhow, 
they wanted me to do this act after 
Evelyn West left. They said, “How 
would you like to earn 125 bucks a 
week?” I said, “Okay, doing what?” 
They said, “You have to become a 
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stripper, but we’re going to put you in 
this novelty act,”—which would make 
me the headliner, for one thing. The 
piece was called “Galatea, the Statue 
That Came to Life.” It was done with 
mirrors—I’d be in this box, all wrapped 
up in all this flimsy nylon yardage— 
and at first, you’d see this statue that 
the light would shine on, then the light 
would slowly but surely fade on the 
statue, and then—there I am! It’s like 
waking from a long sleep, and then I’d 
start dancing. The people loved it! 
Finally the guy I did the act with want¬ 
ed to retire or was tired, I can’t remem¬ 
ber which, and they wanted me to stay 
on and do a strip routine there, but I 
said, “No, I’m going to be leaving, 
also.” Because by then I’d hooked up 
with a guy from New Orleans named 
Tiger Dupree. You’ve got to under¬ 
stand that I was only fifteen years old 
when this was all going on [ Laughter] 
and they would have a hemorrhage, 
too, if they knew that! You see, back in 
Illinois you could dance in nightclubs 
at eighteen. 

SB: So you were only three years’ 
worth of jailbait. 

TURA: Right, but they didn’t know 
that—I had ID from California that said 
I was twenty-one! [Laughs] 

SB: Young and stacked will fool ’em 
every time! Your hormones must’ve 
kicked in in infancy. 

TURA: Oh, boy, was I ever! Us 
Orientals, when you mix us up with 
something, we usually develop very 
quickly. I was a 34C when I was nine 
years old—it came with the territory. 
[Laughter ] So after they said. No, I 
couldn’t leave—and if I did, I would 
leave with scars on my face, I said, 
“Y’ wanna bet?” About that time, I get 
on the telephone and I call this friend of 
mine—and they say, “No, sir!...Yes, 
sir!...She can leave anytime she wants, 

SB: You don’t dick around with a guy 
called Tiger, huh? 

TURA: No, this wasn’t Tiger, this was 
a friend of mine from Chicago. 
[Ominous laughter ] Tiger had a wife 
and his girlfriend living with him, and 
two kids—and I made the third girl¬ 
friend. He taught me a lot, and his wife 
taught me a lot. His wife was Tiger 
Lil, and the girlfriend was Tiger Lily. 
[Laughter] 

SB: Sounds like the Ted V. Mikels 
“Castle Ladies" phenomenon, Dupree- 
style. 



TURA: That was about it! So I went 
from Calumet City to New Orleans, 
and was working in a club owned by 
the Conforti Brothers—I think it was 
the Club Slipper... I worked under the 
name Devilon Satana. 

SB: Ooh, that’s like twice the evil! 
TURA: There was a girl who was 
working in the club next door to us who 
went by the name Satana, and she 
always used to argue with me— but she 
wanted to marry my brother, so... 

SB: She didn ’t come by her Satana 
honestly like you did, did she? 

TURA: No, she didn’t. But I was 
Devilon Satana. A very evil name—it 
conjures up all kinds of things! 

SB: Did your costume include horns? 
/Laughter/ 

TURA: No—the horns stayed on the 
guys in the audience! [Laughter] And 
nine times out of ten, I was wearing a 
red or black costume, too. It was the 
kind of position where I made them 
think, “Oh God, if I could only...!” but 
they were afraid, too. I had more than 
one of them tell me, “God, I was afraid 
to ask you for a drink!”—and I’d say, 
“You should be!” [Laughter] All the 
guys were scared to death of me back 
then. I could never figure out why—I 
was always such a nice person, except 
when I kicked butt! [Laughter] 

SB: Did you have to kick much butt? 
TURA: When I worked there, there 
was this one girl called Honey. She was 
like the tough of Bourbon Street, sup¬ 
posedly, and she used to really hassle 
me. I would always back off, because 
my father said, “Just play it cool.” I 
tried to listen to what my 
father said, but one day 
she just pushed me a little 
too far. My brother was 
with me at the club, and 
she was saying some kind 
of remarks—and my 
brother looked at me as if 
to say, “Are you going to 
take that from this 
broad?” [Evil chuckles] 

So I said, “You’d better 
back off—I’m going to 
tell you now, back off or 
you’re going to get hurt.” 

She said, “You’re going 
to hurt me?”—she stood 
six foot, and I was five 
foot five at the time, 
because I hadn’t grown to 
my full height yet. 

[Laughter] So she 
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grabbed ahold of my hair, and that was tur 
all I needed. Once she put hands on me, ,»ft 1 
she was dead! I mean, I took her and ft tura 
bounced her up the stairs, down the t 
stairs, and by the time I got finished % ^ 
with her, she had four broken ribs, a r(J ^ n 
broken leg, two broken arms, and a t- jf, 
busted collarbone! I told her, “You £ ^ 
don’t ever put your hands on me—not 
unless I tell you to!” [Laughter] jr a t w 

SB: And your brother just stood by and p torr 
applauded? ^tvr 

TURA: He knew he didn’t have to help tura 
me! [Laughter] He said, “She might be ^ T °Kf. 
big, but she sure fell good!” After she urr 6 ’ 
got out of the hospital, though, she X^ 
became my best friend! 

SB: /Laughs/ You have to respect ?“ TURfl 
somebody who can snap parts of you f% TURI 
like a twig. 

TURA: Right! After that, nobody on TURfl 
that street would screw with me. 


Apparently, she was the one who used 




to beat up everybody before I showed VRft 
up. After that, I never had to fight any- _ 
one again—she always did it for me! 
[Laughter] If I was still living in New ™m' 
Orleans, she’d still be my bodyguard. 

While I was working there, they had £ \ j 
the My-O-My Club, which had female (oRft * 
impersonators, and there was a guy s ,' ruR< ' 


who used to make all my costumes by 
the name of Dale Robertson. He was a * 7 


female impersonator, also—great legs! 

God, this guy had legs that were the ty?. 

ft TURA 

Bars and stripes. A 15 year-old Tura on and '% & 
in zebra skin could have landed the unsus- ■V tui 
pecting cad in the can. ^ ^ 








most fantastic I have ever seen! God, I 
hated it—they were better than mine! 
As a female impersonator, he was real¬ 
ly fantastic. When he saw some of the 
stuff I used to do, he said, “You’ve got 
to show me how to do that!” I said, 
“Are you sure you want to do that? It’ll 
be awful hard on you.” He was a guy, 
after all— [Laughter] 

SB: That could be stretchin’ a good 
thing too far! 

TURA: Yeah, or he’s going to be “One 
Dragon”! [Laughter] He made my cos¬ 
tumes for me, the slinkiest skintight 
ones. I was there in New Orleans for 


This page: A rare look at Tura doing her 
act in an unidentified club. Not the same old 
grind, for sure! 


almost a year, around ’56.1 wound 
up getting an agent there and 
signed up for AGVA [ American 
Guild of Variety Artists]. This guy 
Mike Riaff comes down to New 
Orleans because he hears there’s 
an Oriental there who’s built like a 
brick shithouse, and Mike became 
my agent until I stopped danc¬ 
ing—he handled me for almost 
twenty-five years. He said, “I want 
you to come to St. Louis. I’m 
going to book you into the Follies 
Theatre there—but you won’t be 
the star, you’ll be the co-star.” The 
star of the show was Princess 
Domay, the Cherokee Half-Breed, 
and the second co-star was 
Stunning Smith, the Lady with the 
Purple Hair—and then there was 
me. By then Mike had changed 
my name back to my original 
name, Tura, because he said it sounded 
better than Devilon, so I said, “Okay.” I 
was dancing there, and Princess Domay 
got mad at me, she said, because when 
I came out on the finale, my boobs 
bounced. I said, “I’m sorry.” 

SB: I take it hers didn ’t bounce? 
TURA: No. She tried to make them 
bounce, though—she used to walk out 
on the finale with this hop, hop, hop 
thing so her boobs would bounce. 
[Laughter] She’d walk around showing 
all of her pubic hair and what have you. 
She got very angry with me and she 
started a fight with me, too— 

SB: Uh-oh —/ You cleaned her clock, 
too? 

TURA: Yep! I cleaned her clock good. 
The thing was I wound up with some 
scratch marks across my right boob. 


ly when someone comes at me from 
behind. And I did, I just washed her 
clock but good. She still hates my guts. 
I don’t know if she’s still alive or not, 
but she hated my guts. Every time I fol¬ 
lowed her into a theatre or a nightclub, 
the band would look at me as if to say, 
“All right, when are you going to tear 
her balls off?” [Evil laughter] Because 
she used to have the band scared of me; 
she used to tell them I’d clean their 
clocks, too, if I didn’t like the way they 
played my music. I said, “Hey, guys, 
what’s the problem?” and they told me. 
I said, “Oh, is she at it again? Okay, 
this is what I want—if you can play it, 
fine, and if you can’t, we’ll just fake 
it.” They said, “This doesn’t sound like 
what she said you’d do.” I said, “No 
kidding!” After awhile, the band got to 
where they knew me, and knew that I 
wasn’t going to tear anybody a new 
asshole, so they’d play for me and 
when she came in, they’d really screw 
up her music! [Laughter] They got to 
the point where they loved me and 
hated her. I was heartbroken, of 
course... [Laughs] After I beat her up, 
her suitcase pimp asked me if I had 
somebody to protect me, and I said, 
“Who the hell needs you? You couldn’t 
even protect her, let alone me\" I think 
he was looking for somebody to protect 
him! [Laughter] I told him, “Look, 
when I want a suitcase pimp, I’ll ring 
somebody else’s chimes. You’re not 
old enough for me.” 

So there I was in St. Louis. I wasn’t 
sure what to do with that much stage— 
because the stages are not that big in 
New Orleans; they’re the size of a 
desktop, that’s about it. Stunning Smith 










said, “You’re a good dancer, just move 
around. Just make sure that you use that 
stage. That stage is yours—it tells you, 
‘This is me, and you’d better look at 
me, because I own this right now! I’m 
on this stage—this is my property, this 
is my territory!” Ever since then, that’s 
the way I’ve been. If there’s an inch of 
space on a stage, I’ve got it. I always 
listened to what she said. She said, 
“You’ve got some great moves—one of 
these days, you’re going to be one hell 
of a performer, if you learn how to use 
that stage!” Stunning Smith did a 
parade-girl-type of strip, where she 
walked around, and she used that stage. 
I used to do a lot of acrobatics, and she 
said, “As long as you’re doing the acro¬ 
batics, use it. It’s there.” 

SB: What sage advice —/ wish I’d had 
a good mentor like that. 

TURA: You see, that’s just it. I 
bumped into a lot of people in 
Burlesque who helped me a whole lot. 
She was one of the people who helped 
me the most. She said, “You don’t need 
to drink, you don’t need to do any of 
this—you just show ’em who you are. 
Just make ’em stand up and take 
notice.” I said, “Okay!” 

SB: You already had ’em sproutin' 
horns—that couldn’t have been to 
much harder! 

TURA: [ Laughs ] Homs wasn’t the half 
of it. After I started doing all my splits 
and stuff on the runways, it really got 
interesting, because you could see this 
going on—you’d hear newspapers 
rustling, hats going up and down, and 
everything else. Guys in raincoats, 
standing behind the pillars, wet spots 
on the floor—you’d get to see all this 
good stuff! [Laughter] 

SB: Oh god, yes. The stage is the per¬ 
fect vantage point for everything foul in 
the room. 

TURA: Yeah—and yet sometimes, it’s 
the vantage point to see people who 
really enjoy what you do. Even the 
women out there just loved to see me 
dance. Before I went to St. Louis, I 
worked in Biloxi, Mississippi; 
Shreveport, Louisiana; Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and worked my way up. I 
worked in one club in Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, for about a week, but they 
didn’t seem to care for me much, 
except for the tassel-twirling. They just 
loved that part. They didn’t like the 
costumes or anything else, but they did 
love the tits going around. [Laughter] 
SB: l guess even damned hillbillies 



have some standards — 
albeit low ones. 

TURA: Yeah, they 
liked the propellers. 

Half of them were fly- 
boys, I think. 

[Laughter] When I 
danced, I used to talk 
to the audience, espe¬ 
cially when I was 
twirling the tassels. 

I’d say, “Someday 
I’m gonna fly.” 

Because I’d be lying 
on my back, and I’d 
have both of them 
going at the same 
time. And then I’d 
stop one, and make it 
change direction. 

SB: /Laughs/ Did you 
ever achieve liftoff? 

TURA: Just slightly, 
yeah. [Laughter] I’ve 
got some pictures 
from when I was 
working in San 
Francisco where I was 
twirling tassels and 
the guy used high¬ 
speed film—and all 

they are is a blur! You _ 

can see the boobs, but you can’t see the 
tassels—just like a propeller. 

SB: I was amazed to notice the ball 
chain on the tassels of the dress you 
wore in IRMA LA DOUCE. It made me 
think of all the times I’ve been holding 
a keychain or something made of that 
ball chain and just idly twirled it, 
because that stuff is like a perpetual 
motion gizmo. Boy, that really —/ 
TURA: Yeah, it really gets ’em going! 
The gal that originally made tassels for 
me was named Dorothy. She’s dead 
now. She was from Honolulu, Hawaii, 
and I first met her when I worked the 
Beretania Follies there. 

SB: Was that when you were dancing 
with your sister Kim? 

TURA: I worked there first, but later 
on when I went to Forbidden City in 
Honolulu, I took my sister there. She 
was my co-star. [Laughs] Kim Satana 
and Tura Satana! We used to stop a lot 
of traffic when we walked down the 
street! 

SB: Wow — I'm real intrigued with the 
four Satana. Sisters. Boy...! 

TURA: There were only three of us 
who became dancers, though. There 
was myself and my sisters Kim and 


Above: Gilding the Lily. Headliners like 
Tura always had fabulous and expensive 
costumes to peel out of. 

Pam. My other sister Kitty got married 
too soon at a young age, so she never 
got around to it. 

SB: How old was Kitty when she got 
married—eleven ? 

TURA: [Laughs] No, she was a little 
older than that! She was sixteen or sev¬ 
enteen—-she was an old woman by the 
time she got married. Not like me! 
[Laughter] 

SB: You weren 7 the oldest, were you ? 
TURA: Yes, I’m the oldest sister. My 
brother was the oldest of us, but every¬ 
body else was younger than me. 

SB: Did you ever dance in Europe? 
TURA: Yes, I went to Paris and 
worked at the Folies Bergere in the 
early ’60s. That was fun. I worked 
there for nine months. They built a 
dressing room back there for me with a 
bathroom and all that good stuff, 
because I had heard that girls over there 
don’t really like to take baths or show¬ 
ers. 

SB: /Laughs/ They do get a little gamy. 









\ TURA: Yeah, they do get a little 
^ ir strong. That’s why they wear cologne. 
** i But most of the girls that worked at the 
Folies Bergere were from England, 
ruRfl which is really weird. When I worked 
there, they had this tub that they 
>Rfl . brought in for me, and every night I 
would have the chef heat up water 
^ t before my routine was over so I could 
^ n take a bath afterwards. And hell—I 
\ almost had a larger audience for that 
** than I did for the routine onstage! 

[Laughter] And it was all the girls, ask- 
Rfl 1 ing, “Why do you take a bath every 
Jv: night?” I said, “So I can be clean.” “But 
P n isn’t it bad for your skin?” I’d say, “No, 
my skin looks pretty good. It makes it 
* ^ nice and healthy and fresh-smelling.” It 
got to the point afterwards that we had 
|R ^ the cleanest show in town! Because 
fl 7) after I’d take my bath, then they’d take 
^ one—and never change the water! 
[Laughter] 

« SB: It must’ve been a bit silty went the 
last girl was done. 

h ^ TURA: After the first time, let me tell 
you—what a terrible bathtub ring! But 
ruRft the next night was better, and the next 
night and the next night... 

SB: You raised the standards of 
3 hygiene for a whole nation. 

TURA: At least for that nightclub! I 
had people, including royalty, who 
^ used to send me back gifts—and I was 
na t very stupid back then. I never took 


Turn checks the script with 
Robert Vaughn during the 
making of “The Finny Foot 
Affair, " an episode of THE 
MAN FROM U.N.C.LE. tele¬ 
vision show. 

them; I didn’t want to be 
obligated. I’d tell them, 
“Hey, if you want to take 
me out to dinner, fine. If 
you want to talk, fine. If 
anything further devel¬ 
ops, it’ll be between the 
two of us. But I don’t 
ever want to be bought.” 
SB: Boy, I bet that baf¬ 
fled them when their pre¬ 
sents would come back. 
TURA: Oh god, yes! The 
worst part was when the 
bull dykes used to send 
me back things. They’d 
send jewelry, furs, flow¬ 
ers, candy—and I’d send 
it back. Because over 
there, if you take any¬ 
thing from them, they really feel pos¬ 
sessive about you. I said, “No, thank 
you!” Ursula Andress once asked me, 
“Don’t you like girls?” I said, “I love 
girls, but I love men better. I’ll tell you 
what—as soon as I go through all the 
men in the world, then I’ll switch to 
girls and you’ll be the first.” 

SB: And she’s still waiting. /Laughter/ 
TURA: I think so; I haven’t been 
through them all yet. 

SB: But nonetheless, you exerted a 
compelling pull on women. Lux Interior 
of The Cramps, the musical group who 
covered the theme song for your film 
FASTER, PUSSYCAT! KILL! KILL!, 
told me about an ad he found from 
when you were headlining at the 
Victory Theatre in Toronto, Canada, in 
1957, and the club was featuring a jew¬ 
elry giveaway for the lady customers. 
That suggests quite a female following 
that the club owners encouraged. 
TURA: Oh, yes! The women just loved 
to come in and watch the show. 
Especially because I used to twirl tas¬ 
sels—they just loved to see that! 

SB: You even had a fan club made up 
of women members. 

TURA: That was in New Jersey. 1 
worked in Hudson City, Newark City, 
and Union City, New Jersey. It started 
in Union City. We had a ladies’ club of 
about thirty ladies who used to come in 
and they loved to watch me twirl the 


tassels. One of them got up the nerve to 
ask me, “Would you teach us how?” 
and I said, “Sure!” So I taught them 
how. [Laughter] 

SB: What kind of adhesive did you use 
on you pasties? 

TURA: Spirit gum. I tried a liquid 
adhesive and it didn’t help at all. 

SB: Euww, I've heard horror stories 
about peeling those things off at the 
end of every night — ouch! 

TURA: Yes. Oh, yes. If you perspire a 
little too much, like I always do, one 
would go flying off into the audience! 
SB: /Laughs/ Heads up, boys! 
Incoming! 

TURA: That happened more than once, 
let me tell you! I gave these ladies the 
real lightweight ones and told ’em to 
hold them on with adhesive tape, which 
made it easier for them because I don’t 
think they could’ve handled the spirit 
gum. 

SB: Ouch. /Laughter/ When you were 
on the road, how many costumes and 
routines would you travel with? 

TURA: I had a total of about fifteen 
costumes, and at one time I even used 
to travel with the whole show. I had a 
Buddha, which was my prop on the 
stage, and a little hari-kari knife, which 
was also part of the routine. 

SB: I hope it didn 't involve an onstage 
disemboweling. 

TURA: Oh, no—I never drew blood. 
But it used to scare a lot of them! 
[Laughter] Especially when I started 
sawing at my boobs—I’d scare the hell 
out of them with that! I think Mike 
Riaff’ family still has that Buddha 
somewhere, along with a couple of 
trunks full of costumes. I travelled with 
three trunks full of costumes and make¬ 
up and shoes. 

SB: What kind of shoes did you prefer? 
TURA: Mostly they were silver or gold 
Leeds, high-heeled pumps. I never 
wore open-toed shoes because I was 
always sliding on my damned toes. 
Well-fitting shoes with padding on the 
inside. I’d always have rubber put on 
the bottom of them, because I needed 
traction whenever I did the acrobatics. I 
never knew how slick the stages would 
be in some of the theatres. Some of 
them were very slick with dust, and 
others were different. 

SB: I’m surprised you could do all 
those strenuous flips without ankle- 
straps. 

TURA: Oh, no, I never had to do it in 
ankle-straps. I never had to worry about 







Right: The stars of WHO'S BEEN 
SLEEPING IN MY BED, Elizabeth 
Montgomery, Carol Burnett, and Dean 
Martin, watch Tura go through her 
paces. 


them. And I used to do lots of splits, 
and kicks, and flip-ups and stuff like 
that in my routine. 

SB: Did you ever go too far and wind 
up ass-over-teakettle off the end of the 
stage? 

TURA: No. Came close a couple 
times, but when I started to go too far. 
I’d drop my knees. I used to slide a 
lot—knee slides—and if I started going 
off the stage, I’d drop my knees and 
it’d stop me right there—whew! Like 
on a dime! Of course, it was hell on my 
legs and knees. 

SB: Did you usually have a wood-sur¬ 
faced stage to work with? I always got 
stuck with those disco-light plexiglas 
stages, which are treacherously slick. 
TURA: Yeah, that stuff is garbage. I 
liked good smooth wood stages the 
best. 

SB: I’ve seen pictures of some of your 
costumes, and I was stunned at how 
elaborate they are. They’re not what 
you 'd expect from your typical exotic 
dancer; they're truly museum-quality 
theatrical costumes, with intricate 
headdresses. Were those created by 
Dale Robertson? 

TURA: Those really elaborate head¬ 
dresses came from a gal named Lisa in 
Detroit, Michigan. Dale made all the 
slinky, skintight costumes that I used to 
wear, and after awhile I used to wear 
those as a second-act costume. But all 
the kimono costumes with the long 
sleeves and headdresses I had were 
made by Lisa. She did a beautiful job. I 
think the cheapest one was fifteen 
hundred bucks; the most expen¬ 
sive one was twenty-three hun¬ 
dred. 

SB: Wow! But worth every penny. 

You can see the exquisite work¬ 
manship even in black&white pho¬ 
tos. And your outfits had to be not 
only delicate-looking, but also had 
to put up with being packed and 
unpacked, plus the rigors of your 
dancing. How much did a com¬ 
plete costume weigh? 

TURA: Just the black and silver 
one I used to wear weighed forty 
pounds. Lots of material, lots of 
beads, and lots of heavy work. 


with some friends and we happened to 
wind up in the front row. I never knew 
he was that hung up on Oriental things, 
but he became so fascinated with me 
that he sang his entire show to me. 
[Laughter] 

SB: Wow, you could have been Tura 
Bennett. 

TURA: Almost, except he was married 
at the time. But we became very friend¬ 
ly. He is one of the sweetest guys—I 
haven’t seen him for a long time, 
though. 

SB: When you were working, was any- 


SB: Boy, I bet you couldn ’t 
wait to get out of that! 

TURA: [Laughs] Yes, it 
came off fairly quick! But 
everything was beaded— 
the pants, the bra, the G- 
string, fringes— 

SB: Fling that out into the 
audience, and you’d take 
out somebody! Get a sling¬ 
shot effect with a pair of 
beaded panties, and BAM! 

TURA: [Laughs] More 
than once! But what really 
upset me was guys who’d 
break into the theatres 
when I was working there 
and break into my dressing 
room— 

SB: And steal souvenirs, 
eh? So you’d do an after¬ 
noon show, then come 
back in for the evening 
shows? 

TURA: Yes, we’d do one matinee and 
two evening shows. 

SB: How would you spend your free 
time in different cities? 

TURA: I used to meet people there. 
When I was working in Buffalo, New 
York, I met Wayne Newton and his 
manager at that time, Tommy Amato. 
Wayne became a very dear friend of 
mine, and still is. But the one who is 
dearest to me is Tony Bennett. I was 
working in Philadelphia and he was 
working at a theatre there, too. I went 
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one faced with the deadly prospect of 
^$v 1 following you—or did they just hose off 
’ w the audience and close the joint when 
Wfl ^ you were done ? 

^ TURA: \Laughs] No, I was always the 
W closing act. In almost every nightclub 
IRA and theatre I worked in, there was a 
rapport between me and the drummer. I 
7^ would do a drum solo that was any- 
where from twenty to thirty-five min- 
jjj, utes long. It consisted of a whole lot of 
, ™ acrobatics, a whole lot of dancing, and 
whole lot of “Well, you can look, but 
TU a y°u can’t touch. Well, maybe...” 
udft [Laughter] 

SB: Yeah — “I’ll think about it,” twirl, 
twirl, twirl... 

TURA: [Laughs] Yeah, believe me! 
\ People used to be astounded that I 
* could lie on my back and twirl tassels 
™ and change direction with them while I 
was still lying on my back. I’d stop one 
and start another—it was just muscle 
control. It used to astound a lot of peo- 
) ^ pie. If you just talk about it, you just 
so can’t visualize it. You just have to 
imagine it, but you really can t. 
^ [Laughter ] I used to have a ball 
1 ^ twirling the tassels onstage at the Silver 
rURft Slipper Club in Las Vegas. I used to 

in Very Limbo Muscles! Tura defied gravity 
every performance. 


follow Candy Barr in all the time, her 
and Sally Rand. I never worked with 
Candy, I was always following her into 
places, like at Jack Ruby’s Carousel 
Club in Dallas. 

SB: Wow! When was this? 

TURA: Back in the early ’60s. 

SB: You never saw Lee Harvey Oswald 
hanging out there, did you? 

TURA: I wouldn’t have noticed him if 
I did! [ Laughter] He was so nonde¬ 
script—Mr. Ordinary. Mr. Face-in-the- 
Crowd. 

SB: Where did your dancing career 
take you? 

TURA: I spent most of my time danc¬ 
ing on the East Coast and the West 
Coast and Hawaii. I started out in the 
Midwest. St. Louis was the home port, 
because that was where my agent was. I 
worked the theatre circuit, and a lot of 
that was East Coast and Midwest. 
There were two theatres I worked at on 
the West Coast, the Follies and the 
Gaiety in Los Angeles, and then the El 
Rey Theatre in Oakland. That was 
where Tempest Storm got her start— 
she used to be a ticket seller there, and 
became a stripper from there. There 
they labeled me “The Tempest Storm 
of the Orient.” I said, “No, no, no. 
That’s a big no-no.” 

SB: You are definitely your own per¬ 
son. 


TURA: That’s right, I don’t need any 
help. The guy said, “I guess you don’t.” 
[Laughter] The Orientals used to love 
Tempest Storm, but they also used to 
love me. There aren’t many Orientals 
who are built like I am. That was a nice 
place to work. They did a finale at the 
end where you could be totally nude, 
but you stood still like a statue. You 
couldn’t move. 

SB: Ah, yes. The “artistic tableau” 
number. 

TURA: Except I never did that. I never 
took all my clothes off for anything. I 
said, “There’s nothing worse than tak¬ 
ing all your clothes off, because there’s 
no mystery.” That’s another thing 
Stunning Smith told me. She said, 
“Never give it all. Always leave them 
wanting more.” She was a smart lady. I 
met so many nice ones like that in 
Burlesque, where in nightclubs you 
bump into an awful lot of garbage. 

SB: I’ve found that the choice ones you 
meet in the business are absolute gems. 
I’ve never had a job before or since 
that provided such a supportive, solid, 
almost family-type structure. 

TURA: That’s basically what it was. 
Most of them didn’t have family who 
would claim them once they got into 
that business, so you kind of built a 
family structure there. You did that 
because you knew you were all in the 
same boat. Except I was lucky—my 
father didn’t care what I did, I was his 
girl. I could do wrong, and I would get 
punished for it, but I was still his girl. 
SB: Well, not being a typical American, 
he probably wasn ’t instilled with tight- 
assed American values about things 
like that. 

TURA: Very true, but my mother did. 
She used to frown on it until my father 
said, “Just leave her alone.” She was a 
Jehovah’s Witness at the time I became 
a stripper, so you can imagine what that 
did! [Laughter] 

SB: Boy, I bet it put her through some 
changes. 

TURA: Did it ever! And it put them 
through some changes, too. I was dis- 
fellowshipped because she had me in 
it—and I wouldn’t give them all my 
money, so I was disfellowshipped. 
Besides that, I was a stripper and I 
wore makeup, and they said, “You 
can’t do that!” Oh, yeah? Who says?! 
SB: Not only did you do it, you did it 
damned well, too! 1 bet they hated 
that—you did something that was pro¬ 
scribed, and you made a success of it. 






TURA: Did they ever hate it. 
They told me, “You’ll just be a 
disciple of the Devil,” and I told 
them, “Guess what—I am the 
Devil! Who says he’s a hel” 
[Laughter] They said, “You’ll just 
live your life in Sin.” I said, “Yes, 
and not only that. I’m enjoying 
every minute of it!” 

SB: Contrary to their ideas, I 
think you turned out very well- 
rounded-—pardon the pun. 

TURA: In several places! 
[Laughter] 

SB: Of all the clubs you worked, 
which ones stand out as being 
gems? 

TURA: I really liked the Silver 
Slipper in Las Vegas, which is no 
more. But I enjoyed working in 
St. Louis the most, especially at 
Stardust on Bolivar Boulevard, 
owned by Bud Elliott. I think 
Evelyn West eventually wound up 
buying it. Bud owned three clubs there, 
the Gilded Cage, the Stardust, and the 
Follies. I played there every three or 
four months, because he liked my 
show. The people just loved me in St. 
Louis, and besides, my agent lived 
there, too. Phyllis Diller used to come 
out and catch my shows when I was at 
the Stardust Club—she was one of my 
hecklers one time in the audience. 
[Laughter] She came to the Follies, 
too—that’s where she’s from, St. 
Louis. It was funny. 

SB: What’s the weirdest place you’ve 
ever worked? Was there a place where 
you just thought, “What the hell am I 
doing here?!” 

TURA: There were several of those! 
[Laughter] One of them was in Denver, 
Colorado—I had a nail for a dressing 
room! [Explosive laughter] I said, 
“Jesus, what did I do to deserve this?!” 
And then in Rockford, Illinois—I don’t 
remember the name of the place; it was 
a nice supper club, but the guy who ran 
it thought he was from the Syndicate. 
He tried to run it like he was a big 
important guy, and it was just a jerkwa¬ 
ter town—well, it wasn’t really a jerk¬ 
water town; the town was nice. He was 
the jerk. [Laughter] But the one that 
was really weird was in Danville, 
Illinois. But there I had a guy kill him¬ 
self over me, so that was really weird. 
SB: Whew! Not while you were 
onstage, / hope. 

TURA: Actually, he did do it while I 
was onstage, but I didn’t know about it 


Tura shows off two ancient Oriental cere¬ 
monial masks. 

until afterwards. 

SB: Well, was it enough to get your 
attention? Did his ploy work? 

TURA: Oh, he got my attention! The 
sucker blew the back of his head off. I 
was working at this club, oh, what’s the 
name...you wipe unpleasant things out 
of your mind...it was Lil’s Jockey 
Club, in Danville, Illinois. I was there 
for two months and this guy came and 
watched my show every night. He sat 
in the same spot, drank his drinks and 
paid his bill, and never said, “Boo!” to 
me. He cheered me on and so on and so 
forth, but he never said, “Would you 
have a drink?” or anything until the 
night before I’m getting ready to leave. 
He comes and he says, “Would you 
have a drink with me?” I said, “Sure, 
you’re such a loyal customer, why 
not?” So I sit down with him and he 
says, “You know I’ve been watching 
you for the last two months.” I said, 
“Yeah.” He said, “Do you know I’m in 
love with you?” I said, “No, you’ve got 
to be kidding—you haven’t even said 
‘Hello’ to me until today.” He said, 
“That’s why I come and watch you 
every night. I fell in love with you the 
first night I came in.” I said, “That’s 
very sweet, but what is all this leading 
up to?” He said, “I don’t want you to 
leave, I want you to marry me.” I said, 
“No, I’m afraid not. I’m engaged to 


somebody else.” I really was engaged to 
somebody else at the time. This guy 
was just lost. He said, “Won’t you even 
consider marrying me?” I said, “No, 
you’re a very nice man, but someday 
you’ll meet somebody just for you. I’m 
not for you—I don’t think I would fit in 
here.” He said, “I’ll buy you a big 
house,”—apparently he was very 
wealthy—and I said, “No, I’m sorry.” 

So the next night, he comes in and he 
catches the first two shows. The third 
show he’s not there. I said, “Oh, well. 
He gave up.” The next thing I noticed 
when I was onstage was a bunch of 
people running out the door. After I fin¬ 
ished my routine I was getting dressed 
and starting to pack up my stuff when 
the police come in. The sheriff comes in 
with this note in his hand and says, “I 
need you to identify something.” I said, 
“What?” He said, “I’ll show you.” I 
guess he wanted some shock value or 
something. He takes me out and shows 
me this guy sitting in this Cadillac, with 
the motor running and a shotgun in his 
mouth—and the back of his head is in 
his back seat! So I said, [Calmly] “Yes, 
what did you want to show me?” He 
says, “Aren’t you even remorseful 
about this guy?” I said, “Yes, I am. I am 
remorseful that he would do this. But 
it’s not my fault.” He said, “According 
to this, it is,” and he reads this note that 
says that I refused to marry the guy and 
he was going to end his life. I said, 
“The first time this man ever spoke to 
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f'* 1 me was yesterday. I have no control 
^ over what he does, or what he did. The 
^ only thing I can tell you is that yes, he 
% spoke to me yesterday; he asked me to 
''ff marry him, and I said no, I’m engaged 
<*5 to somebody else. I’m sorry this hap- 
*** pened, but I don’t feel responsible for 
& ti it. It’s not my fault. If he was that close 
* < to the edge, I’m glad I didn’t marry 
him!” I could just imagine what 
ruRfl would’ve happened to me if I had! And 
right after that, Elvis Presley pulls up in 
** „ his car and picks me up. [Susie 
screams] Yes, at the time I was 
engaged to Elvis. He would come 
^ n down, and once in awhile he’d show up 
^ in Lil’s Jockey Club. The sheriff just 
stood there with his mouth open. I said, 
“I’m sorry, I have to go with my 
'Rfl 1 fiancee now.” And that was it. 
fV [Laughter] 

^ tv I always thought it was very funny 
^ that his wife Priscilla looked so much 
lfl % like me when they got married. 
r % SB: Yeah, she had that big hair. 

TURA: [ Laughs] You talk about my 
tfi 7i big hair, hers got really heavy-duty! 
“V s [Laughter] 

^ SB: When did the business change for 
you? Was it in the ’60s? 
s-%, TURA: Yeah. Once the topless thing 
^ ^ started coming in, I think an awful lot 
of art, the talent, left the stage, because 
tuwv people no longer wanted to see talent or 
** art or see a show, they just wanted to 
iff see flesh. And if that’s all you want to 
' 4 see, you don’t need talent for that. You 
& 


just walk around. 

SB: I’ve found that to be so true today. 
If there’s any talent there, it almost 
puts them off. It’s an attitude—art gets 
in the way of their appreciation of us as 
just being meat. 

TURA: No, it gets in the way of their 
being able to feel better than you. 
That’s basically what it is. Back then, 
people liked people with talent. They 
enjoyed seeing the show—they enjoyed 
seeing the flesh, too, but if you put on a 
show, they enjoyed it and they appreci¬ 
ated it. They showed you that they 
appreciated it. The second time I ever 
worked at the Follies Theatre in St. 
Louis, Eddie Foy III came up and 
brought me up four dozen long¬ 
stemmed roses to the stage when I fin¬ 
ished my show, and he said, “This is 
just because you are so good. You 
make me enjoy what you do—you 
make me want to get up there and 
dance with you.” I said, “Okay, any 
time you want!” [Laughter] It was one 
of the biggest compliments. I enjoyed 
what I was doing, and I wanted every¬ 
body else to enjoy it, too. That’s all part 
of being an entertainer—the biggest 
part is that you can make the people 
who are watching you feel like a part of 
what you are doing. 

SB: You still have an effect on people 
who have seen you perform, like my 
friend Leith Adams. When your name 
comes up, he gets this far-off look in his 
eyes, like they’re scanning a distant 
misty mountain that I could never hope 
to see. /Tura laughs/ Years 
later, you still lay them out. 
TURA: There was this guy in 
Canada, Ken Johnson, who 
shot a film of my entire rou¬ 
tine—and I don’t know what 
ever happened to it, but I 
know that he had it. He 
showed it to me once, and he 
going to make me a 
copy, and I lost touch with 
him. It was when I was work¬ 
ing at the Queens Theatre in 
Toronto, Canada, and when I 
worked there he shot the film. 
I wish I could find out what 
happened to it, because there 
other record of my rou¬ 
tine. 

SB: Maybe this interview will 
result in someone solving this 
mystery for you. TEASE! has 
quite a few Canadian read¬ 
ers, and Burlesque fans are a 
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fiercely devoted class of people. Maybe 
someone has a lead and this film will 
surface. 

TURA: I hope so, because I have tried 
for years and years to find out what 
happened to it, and even if any of his 
family knew what happened to it. He 
was fairly old then, in his late fifties or 
early sixties, so I doubt if he’s still 
alive. Unless he’s in his nineties or 
hundreds now. [Tura chuckles] 

SB: That’s so sad, because you were 
cheated when you were performing. 
You never got the chance to sit out 
there and watch yourself, so this film is 
very precious. 

TURA: No, I couldn’t. But he showed 
me. I told him, “God, you’ve got to 
make a copy of this for me!” He was 
going to do it, and I think he wound up 
getting sick and then I lost contact with 
him, and never got it. But that would be 
something priceless to me, because I 
don’t know if there is any other film of 
my routine anywhere. The only place 
where you’ll get part of my routine was 
in THE DOLL SQUAD where I was 
dancing in the nightclub scene there. 
That was my costume and I did part of 
my routine, but it was such a condensed 
version that you lose a lot in the trans¬ 
lation. 

SB: I caught little bits of your act in 
OUR MAN FLINT and WHO’S BEEN 
SLEEPING IN MY BED, too, and it’s 
so tantalizing. 

TURA: Yeah, you can catch parts of it, 
but not the whole thing. You wonder, 
“What else did she do? What can she 
do?” My routine used to last anywhere 
from twenty-five to forty-five minutes. 
You can’t imagine it, but you had to 
see it. And that’s why your friend got 
that faraway look. 

SB: I’m so glad you look back on your 
stripping career fondly. Some dancers, 
such as Lili St. Cyr, seem to almost 
have regrets. 

TURA: It’s part of my life that I’m not 
ashamed of. I didn’t do anything to be 
ashamed of, and I don’t intend to be 
ashamed. I enjoyed my life, and I’ll 
keep on enjoying it. 

SB: You've certainly lived the hell out 
of it. Your story is larger than life and 
three-fisted—and it’s so joyous. 

TURA: It was joyous. The people I 

Susan Barrows is a regu¬ 
lar contributor to 
TEASE!, and an authority 
on the life and times of 
Tura Satana. 









LIMITED TIME OFFER 

Legendary Bad Girl Tura Satana has 
agreed to autograph photos of herself 
for your pleasure. This might be your 
only chance to have a treasured 
momento from Tura! Act now! 

Each signed photo is $20 plus $2 
postage. Allow 2 to 4 weeks delivery. 


AUTOGRAPHED 8"xl0" PHOTOS OF 

TURA SATANA 

Star of FASTER. PUSSYCAT. KILL. KILL! 
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AVAILABLE AGAIN AT LAST!! 


TV’s Original Sheena: 
IRISH M c CALLA by 

Bill Black and Bill Feret 
A gorgeous testament to 
the long-legged Jungle 
Queen! Illustrated with 
scores of previously 
unpublished photos, plus 
a full-color classic 
SHEENA comic story! 
Square-bound 8V 2 ”xH” 
softcover, 112 pages. 
$19.95 plus $2.50 post 


BATTLE OF THE 
BLONDES: Jayne 
Mansfield vs. Mamie 
Van Doren by Alan 
Betrock A pictorial his¬ 
tory featuring a pair of 
’50s America’s most 
incandescent icons! 
Publicity pix, posters, 
pressbooks, and more! 
Square-bound 8V 2 ”xll” 
softcover, 128 pages. 
$13.95 plus $2.50 post 
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- Keeper of the flame - 


by Steve Sullivan 
with Neil Kendall 

L ike jazz. Burlesque is a 
uniquely American art form in 
both its origins and evolution, 
and vividly reflects a part of 
the American character. Unlike jazz, 
however, its role in popular culture has 
rarely received full appreciation. Dixie 
Evans has made it her life objective to 
turn this around. 

In her youth, she was one of the 
last great stars to emerge at the end of 
burlesque’s second golden age. “The 
Marilyn Monroe of Burlesque” trans¬ 
ported the magic that was Marilyn to 
the realm of striptease with uncanny 
precision—an experience that was all 
the more special because it embodied 
Dixie’s own personal artistry as well. 



Today, she carries the tradition forward 
as president of Exotic World, the 
Strippers’ Hall of Fame and Museum 
(as detailed by Susan Barrows in Tease 
#1, “High Kicks on Route 66”). 

Mary Lee Evans was born on 
August 28, 1926 in Long Beach, 
California, just eleven weeks later than, 
and a few miles away from, the woman 
who would later serve as her inspira¬ 
tion. And like Norma Jean, her early 
years were shaped by misfortune. 
After taking the family from California 
to Australia where he had drilled some 
of that nation’s first oil wells, her father 
died when she was eleven. “My 
dreams and hopes were dashed,” she 
recalls today. “Momma couldn’t hold 
the reins. I remember her crying in the 
bathroom with cold cream on her face.” 

Growing up outside Hollywood, 
the teenaged Dixie yearned for the 
glamour of show business. “I remem¬ 
ber the showgirls coming out of the 
bars along the beach, with platinum 
hair and makeup, having a good time 
with the sailors. If only I could get into 
one of those clubs where the lights are 
bright and everyone is happy!” 

Mary Lee worked for a time planti¬ 
ng celery in the field, and during World 
War II served as an airplane 
mechanic—astonishingly, at the same 
aircraft factory where Marilyn was 
hired for her first job. It was a tough 
job with few rewards for a lovely 
young girl with dreams of stardom. 
Back in Hollywood, she caught the eye 
of talent scouts, agents and photogra¬ 
phers. “Pin-Ups were a really big deal 
back then and all the pretty girls 
posed,” she remembers. Mary Lee 
gained a little experience as a model 
and had chorus parts in Army touring 
shows as far back as 1941. She posed 
nude for numerous “talent agents.” 


“Oh, it was nothing, the other girls told 
me, and really it wasn’t. They just 
snapped the shutter and you got the 
money and left. It was no great crime.” 

During this period, Mary Lee’s 
image began to appear in publications 
such as POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 
ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY and vari¬ 
ous men’s magazines in advertise¬ 
ments. “Andy [her agent] would get 
four of us girls together and drive us to 
some location like a deserted mansion, 
a ranch or a beach. As many as 30 
photographers showed up. I was naive, 
thinking they were important people, 
like producers. They just wanted to see 
a pretty girl posing nude...you never 
saw them or their photographs again. 
But it was good money for those days, 
and my dressing room drawer was 
filled with $50 bills. Of course, I told 
my mother I was a model for Sears & 
Roebuck catalogs.” In yet another fine 
historical parallel, one of the photogra¬ 
phers who employed the youngster as a 
cheesecake model was Tom Kelley, 
within a year or two of his famous ses¬ 
sion with Marilyn. 

While working as a Pin-Up model, 
she continued to harbor a burning 
desire to enter show business. 
Deciding that her real name might be 
too plain for Hollywood, she changed it 
to the more eye-catching “Dixie.” 
Often she would hire a small rehearsal 
studio at a Greyhound bus depot for $2 
an hour and put together “little shows 
and chorus lines.” Dixie also made 
several cheesecake reels during the 
mid-’40s with titles like “The Casting 
Couch” (in which she enters a produc¬ 
er’s office to obtain a part and performs 
a hasty strip), “The Hula Dance,” and 
“Sleepy Time Gal.” 

In addition, she appeared in vari¬ 
ous other shorts that wound up being 






shown for a nickel in the old amuse¬ 
ment arcades. Most were filmed at the 
Larchmont studios in Hollywood, and 
Dixie was paid the princely sum of $50 
an hour. “They just paid us for the 
work when the cameras were rolling. I 
made lots of those wild strip films. 
I’m still hoping that some might turn 
up. All the girls did them, we just 
wanted to be entertainers...to be out 
there performing.” 

Dixie gathered more valuable 
experience in the late 1940s as a 
chorine travelling with the Moonie 
Dancers along the West Coast for 
almost two years. The group changed 
its name to the Orchid Moons after 
exhausting the local venues so it could 
get booked again. Finally, when the 
troupe performed in Mexico City, 
Dixie quit. “I met a bare-back rider in 
the circus and we fell in love. So I 


stripper made ($200 a week), I quit try¬ 
ing to be a page and stayed with 
Burlesque.” 

In 1952, she found her way to the 
El Rey theater in Oakland —home 
base for emerging striptease legend 
Tempest Storm. Pete De Cenzie, 
owner of the El Rey and also an impor¬ 
tant figure in the early career of pho¬ 
tographer/director Russ Meyer, became 
Dixie’s manager. For the first time, 
Dixie sampled the real world of bur¬ 
lesque. “Boy, was there a difference 
from the nightclubs,” she recalls today. 
“This was big business. The tympani 
drum rolls, the musicians, the orchestra 
pit, comics, singers. Suddenly there 
was no kidding around—I was a star 
act, a headliner, so I quickly acquired a 
professional attitude. I became secure 
in Burlesque; I invested my money in 
props, costumes, and jewelry. You had 


through a studio door and performing a 
strip as a screen test. After seducing a 
producer through a suggestive mime 
and the band played “You Are My 
Lucky Star,” Dixie would cover her 
naked body with a fox fur, symbolizing 
her new-found career. 

It was a good act, but as producer, 
Harold Minsky watched, he realized 
something more was needed. He told 
Dixie that she looked just like Marilyn 
Monroe, who had just made her big 
motion picture breakthrough in 
“Niagara.” And so the gimmick that 
would make Dixie Evans a star was 
bom. 

It was at the Minsky-Adams 
Theater in Newark, New Jersey in 1952 
that Minsky billed Dixie for the first 


joined the circus, riding elephants. The 
circus was a very, very tight group and 
I had a lot of respect for the circus peo¬ 
ple.” This provided Dixie with her only 
mainstream movie role in the Cecil B. 
DeMille epic THE GREATEST 
SHOW ON EARTH, playing a harem 
girl used in several scenes to pad out 
the number of circus performers. 

After quitting the circus, Dixie 
landed a job as a theater page, opening 
and closing the curtains for the various 
acts. Upon moving to San Francisco 
for one week, the show went broke. 
With no money to return to Los 
Angeles, she went down the block to a 
nightclub, the Spanish Village, to seek 
work as a stripper. She had only 50 
cents to her name, and no real experi¬ 
ence other than the film loops in which 
she had performed. 

Having watched a string of 
Hollywood musicals, Dixie thought it 
would be appropriate to wander 
through the nightclub as she danced 
like a torch singer interacting with the 
customers. The musicians and the girls 
gave her two numbers, “Body and 
Soul” and “The Sugar Blues.” “But of 
course in real life, no stripper wan¬ 
dered through the audience,” she notes 
today. “I was a little original and it got 
a good response—they hired me. The 
girls were wonderful and lent me their 
costumes. When I found out what a 


to learn quickly.” 

Initially, Dixie’s gimmick was 
incorporating her dancing with a story: 
an aspiring starlet trying to crash the 
movies. She would enter the stage at 
the Follies clad in a smart suit, a pill¬ 
box hat, chiffon scarf and dark glasses, 
looking every inch the sophisticated 
movie star. She would explain to the 
audience how difficult it was to get 
started by knocking on casting direc¬ 
tors’ doors. As the orchestra played 
“You Ought to Be in Pictures,” she 
relived that experience by walking 
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time as “The Marilyn Monroe of 
Burlesque,” accompanied by a vigor¬ 
ous publicity campaign. At first Dixie 
was angry, but he quickly persuaded 
her that the idea was box-office dyna¬ 
mite. That night, after a hasty trip to 
the beauty parlor, she duplicated her 
act with Monroe in mind. Having 
practiced Marilyn’s walk and talk 
before a mirror all afternoon, she daz¬ 
zled the audience. Minsky was also 
surprised: “I didn’t expect you to do 
the whole thing as Marilyn!” he 
exclaimed. But he loved it. “My fees 
went from $250 to $400 a week within 
months. I didn’t feel that I had a lot of 
talent, so I felt secure with a Marilyn 
billing. It really worked for me.” 

During the next several years, 
with each new Monroe movie, Dixie 



She followed the grueling schedule 
of three shows a night, the first at 9 
p.m. and the last at 4:45 a.m., each last¬ 
ing 12-15 minutes. In the first two 
shows she would do her regular 
Hollywood number. For the 
early-morning crowd, Dixie would do a 
quicker strip, most often to one of her 
favorite songs, “Shake, Rattle & Roll,” 
with the lyrics rewritten to fit the 
Monroe persona. 

Dixie was keenly aware of the 
changing times that would ultimately 
doom Burlesque. “We were struggling 
to keep Burlesque alive, and we formed 
an alliance against television. If we 
went into a club with television, we 
would act shocked and flounce out in 
disgust. There were fewer clubs to play, 
and girls like Jennie Lee [the “Bazoom 



would develop routines built around 
scenes from “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,” “Bus Stop” and “The Prince 
and the Showgirl”—and, of course, 
portrayed Marilyn’s nude calendar 
photo session. She even had man¬ 


nequins made of Marilyn’s male 
co-stars and used them in her routines.. 

The insecure beauty was a star, one 
whom promoters depended on to open 
up top clubs all over the country. “It 
was a big responsibility. You were a 
star who had to project glamour. People 
paid $5 a seat to see me, and that was a 
lot of money. I was booked two years 
in advance, and I didn’t take a day off 
in almost six years.” She also began 
turning up in men’s magazines like 
CABARET and GENT. 

Dixie travelled the circuit via 
Greyhound buses during the 
mid-1950s. The “Kane circuit” provid¬ 
ed the focal point of her journeys, with 
burlesque houses in Dayton, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Norfolk and Boston. She also vividly 
recalls performing in Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Baltimore, and 
Washington, D.C. Typically, Dixie 
spent two weeks in each theater before 
moving on to the next booking. “Give 
it your best shot and go was the idea. 
You never had a chance to build up 
long-term friendships with all the trav¬ 
elling. It was always going on to the 
next show.” 


Girl”] were trying to promote us 
through the Exotic Dancers League. 
For $5 a year the Burlesque Artists of 
America protected our rights. But our 
little Burlesque world was going to 
die.” 

With the rise of television and the 
decline of business, theaters cut costs 
by reducing bands from five down to 
three members, then to only a piano 
and drums. Comers were cut at every 
opportunity and this further drove away 
patrons. The Kane Burlesque circuit 
(in the South and Midwest) and the 
Columbia circuit in the north were 
breaking up. With fewer theaters, strip¬ 
pers began to concentrate on night¬ 
clubs. The elaborate and often expen¬ 
sive shows to which the top-level strip¬ 
pers had been accustomed became only 
a memory, except to a few superstars 
such as Lili St. Cyr. The emphasis was 
now on the strip, not the show, and as 
time went on girls were under pressure 
to do stronger and more explicit acts to 
keep the audiences coming. 

By 1955, Dixie was at the peak of 
her fame. She began a three-year stay 
in Miami to recuperate from the hectic 
travelling that was wearing her down. 
Her Monroe act had incorporated a rou¬ 
tine based on Marilyn’s recent divorce 
from Joe DiMaggio. Dressed in a very 
abbreviated Yankee uniform and 
swinging an elaborate gold-plated bat, 
she would wail, “Joe, you walked out 
and left me flat”—accompanied by a 
crash of drums and cymbals as she did 
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an exaggerated bump and leaned for¬ 
ward to emphasize to emphasize that 
she was anything but. At the end of the 
bit, Dixie/Marilyn would say, “What 
makes me think I can get him back? I 
have him by his New York Yankee 
balls.” At that moment, she would 
plant a kiss on the two baseballs she 
held, and toss them into the audience. 

While performing this act at the 
Place Pigalle in Miami Beach, Dixie 
was informed before the show one 
night that Joe DiMaggio was in the 
audience. She was overcome with 
panic and didn’t want to perform until 
management ushered DiMaggio back- 
stage—’’Why do you think I came 
here? I’ve travelled many miles just to 
see it,” he told her. 

Dixie went on stage and did the 
full Marilyn-Joe number, this time 
directing it straight at DiMaggio at his 
ringside seat. He clearly loved every 
minute of it, and even came up on stage 
to applaud her. About two hours later 
after she finished changing, she found 
DiMaggio waiting patiently for her 
standing alone on the sidewalk, and 
they went on a late-night date. “You’re 
a nice girl, you remind me of Marilyn,” 
he said. “Joe was a real gentleman,” 
Dixie recalls. “He was very refined. I 
took him home after we’d been out for 
breakfast, and introduced him to my 
mother. She was thrilled.” 

Joe wanted a serious date with 
Dixie, but after the two had arranged to 
meet she was forced to cancel due to a 
court hearing on an indecency charge. 
They never met again, but she laughs, 

“I did call him years later when my cof¬ 
fee pot broke down and he was doing 
the Mr. Coffee commercials. I got a 
replacement real quick!” 

In October 1956, Marilyn’s lawyer 
Irving Stein wrote Dixie threatening to 
sue because her act was allegedly dam¬ 
aging the star. “I must inform you...that 
any establishment which participates in 
usurping Miss Monroe’s name and rep¬ 
utation would be liable for damages,” 
he wrote. “I was just a young girl try¬ 
ing to earn an honest living in show 
business,” notes Dixie. Hurt and angry, 
she dashed off a letter to Marilyn: 

“My Dear Miss Monroe, 

I’m sorry you didn’t notify me 
about your feelings earlier, several 


years ago at Minsky’s when / was first 
billed as ‘The Marilyn Monroe of 
Burlesque. ’ / feel it is unfair that your 
attorneys threaten me now when 1 have 
acquired furs, jewels and a wardrobe. I 
feel that I am no threat to your career 
whatsoever, especially after girls like 
Diana Dors and Jayne Mansfield have 
jumped onto the same bandwagon. I 
have always been in Burlesque, and it 
is where / wish to stay. ” 

Eventually the suit was dropped, 
but not before Dixie had received some 
valuable publicity. It did not diminish 
her admiration for the woman who had 
become central to her own career. 

By the outset of the 1960s, Dixie 
felt her popularity was waning and her 
billing was down; she linked this with 
the new Hollywood sex symbols who 
were threatening the Monroe legend. 

I wasn t making fun of her, I was just 
trying to make a living in my own 
crazy way. 1 adored her, I cherished 
her. I hung onto Marilyn out of loyalty 
when these new girls came along like 
Bardot and Jayne Mansfield. It was as 
though Marilyn and I had been thrown 
into the slag heap. I was really hurt.” 

She felt a powerful bond with 
Marilyn, and sensed her loneliness. 
Sometimes, when Dixie would see a 
picture that she thought was of 
Marilyn, she would discover it was 
actually of herself; their identities had 
virtually merged. “I had this strange 
feeling of being tied together, yet tom 
apart.” 

While preparing to go on stage one 
night in 1960, she turned on her dress¬ 
ing room TV and was startled to see an 
image of Marilyn on a stretcher being 
admitted to the hospital after a miscar¬ 
riage. “I just felt sick to my stomach. I 
felt that I couldn’t go on stage at all.” 
The club owner escorted her into his 
office and showed her all the advertise¬ 
ments that had been run to promote 
her—’’Now get on stage,” he demand¬ 
ed. Dixie did so, but sent a heartfelt 
letter to Marilyn wishing her a speedy 
recovery. Three weeks later she 
received a reply: 


iRight: Dixie as Marilyn doing her tribute 
to Joe DiMaggio. “I've got him by his New 
York Yankee balls! ” 



“My dear, dear Dixie, 

Among all my many friends and 
acquaintances over the world, your 
telegram has been of the greatest com¬ 
fort to me at this time. ” 

For years, her contracts had explic¬ 
itly stated that she must do the Monroe 
act that was her claim to fame. But 
after fulfilling her contractual obliga¬ 
tions, she decided to drop the routine. 
“I refused to impersonate a sick girl.” 
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As a result, Dixie couldn’t get a book¬ 
ing for six months. 

Marilyn’s death in 1962 devastated 
Dixie personally and professionally. 
As she commented two years later, 
“When she died, I felt my own career 
died, too.” She was in depression for 
months, and feelings of guilt and 
despondency caused her to drink heavi¬ 
ly. “I was mourning the loss of my 
career in remorse for poor Marilyn. I 
didn’t know what to do or where to go. 
But the human spirit doesn’t die or dis¬ 
solve. You can almost get acclimated 
to a terrible way of life.” 

After returning to the stage, often 
heavily disguised in black wigs, Dixie 
tried a series of completely different 
acts, including routines built around the 
films “Irma La Douce” and 
“Cleopatra.” She also modeled lingerie 
for exclusive clients, and did afternoon 
strips in seamy nightclubs and bars. 


But it wasn’t working. One nightclub 
owner cruelly told her: “Without your 
Marilyn act, you’re as dead as she is.” 
Dixie was barely scraping by. “It was 
the end of the line. My mother pawned 
her gold ring so we could survive.” 

It was in late 1963, while living in 
New York, that the most troubled peri¬ 
od in her life ended. After one particu¬ 
larly ugly episode on stage, she 
resolved never to drink again. She 
went into therapy to overcome her 
emotional problems, lost weight, and 
emerged a new person. “I wasn’t this 
blonde, brassy showgirl anymore...It 
was like a snake shedding its skin.” 

Around the beginning of 1964, for¬ 
mer stripteaser Shirley Day came to 
Dixie and said she needed a headliner 
to open her plush new club on the 
upper East Side. Dixie took one look at 
the Orient Nightspot, and was immedL 
ately struck with visions of “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes.” With less than three 
days to spare, she put together a new 
act featuring interpretations of 
Marilyn’s most famous musical num¬ 
bers, including “Diamonds Are a Girl’s 
Best Friend” and “Running Wild.” 
However, there was a crucial differ¬ 
ence from her old act: this was not a 
comic impersonation, but a loving, 
heartfelt tribute. 

The immediate success of the 
show was expanded when Dixie really 
went to work, spending three months 
with New York drama coach Philip 
Nolan and $30,000 with dressmakers to 
duplicate Marilyn’s clothes. “A 
Portrait of Marilyn” became one of the 
greatest triumphs of her career. 

More than one observer would 
come up to her after a show and tear¬ 
fully tell her that she had brought 
Marilyn back to life on stage. Walter 
Winchell wrote in his syndicated col¬ 
umn: “The Broadway play ‘After the 
Fall’ [by Arthur Miller] leaves a poor 
impression of Marilyn Monroe. For a 
wonderful, wholesome lasting impres¬ 
sion, though, catch Dixie Evans...” 

After playing to standing ovations 
for six months, Dixie finally exorcised 
herself of the Monroe legacy. She 
retired from full-time performing in 
1967. 

From 1969 to the mid-1970s, 
Dixie was part owner and sales manag¬ 



er of the Bimini Hotel on the tiny island 
off the Miami coast. It wasn’t until the 
early 1980s that she became involved 
in the world of Burlesque once again 
after she returned to California upon 
her mother’s death. Jennie Lee had 
founded Exotic World, the Strippers’ 
Hall of Fame and Museum, and as her 
health began to fail by mid-decade, she 
called upon burlesque friends like 
Dixie and Sherri Champagne to help 
run the museum. 

Since Jennie Lee’s death in 1990, 
Dixie has served as president of the 
Exotic Dancers League of America and 
of Exotic World. For any fan of bur¬ 
lesque, the museum is an absolute 
delight—although its location in the 
desert wilderness of Helendale, 
California makes visiting a bit of a 
challenge. There are hundreds of 
framed and autographed photographs of 
Burlesque immortals ranging from Lili, 
Tempest, Blaze Starr, and Virginia Bell 
to contemporary greats like Kitten 
Natividad. Strippers’ memorabilia 
abound—dominated, of course, by that 
of Jennie and Dixie—and in May 1995, 
a mini-movie theater was added show¬ 
ing vintage films of strippers in perfor¬ 
mance to help keep the memories alive. 

Dixie takes her responsibility very 
seriously. She makes frequent appear¬ 
ances on talk shows like Jenny Jones 
and Sally Jessy Raphael; responds to 
requests from producers to ensure that 
movies such as BLAZE or TV shows 
featuring old-time Burlesque are histor¬ 
ically accurate; arranges strippers’ 
reunions and special events; and con¬ 
stantly plans new improvements for the 
museum. “I get letters and calls from 
all over the world. It’s wonderful to 
know that people do still care about 
you. I still feel important, because we 
are a vital part of Americana which 
should be preserved.” 

(Many thanks to Dixie Evans for her very 
generous assistance, and also to fellow burlesque 
star Sheri Champagne. Neil Kendall is a British 
collector who accompa- 



GLAMOUR GIRLS: THEN AND NOW 

Since April 1994, legendary glamour photographer Bunny Yeager and author Steve Sullivan have 
given pin-up connoisseurs the most breathtaking models, film stars, and strippers from the 1950s to the present 
in Glamour Girls: Then and Now. Subj ects of in-depth interviews and other photo-packed profiles have included 
Irish McCalla (Issue #1), the late Maria Stinger (#3), Angelyne and Joyce Gibson (#4), Playboy’s Cynthia 
Myers (#5), June Wilkinson (#7), Playboy’s DeDe Lind plus Germany’s Christiane Schmidtmer (#8), and 
former Playmate of the Year Lillian Muller (#9). Other features have included the 100 Sexiest Movie 
Performances of All Time (Issue #2), the 50 Sexiest TV Performances of All Time (#3), the Top 250 Glamour 
Queens of All Time (Issues #5 and #6), and the story behind Steve Sullivan’s new book "Va Va Voom!" (#9). 

Now, by popular demand, Glamour Girls: Then and Now has gone to a full-sized magazine format with 
a four-color cover. The Best of Glamour Girls: Then and Now, Vol. One launched the new format 
with a 56-page magazine edition featuring a rare and truly classic color Bettie Page cover, plus features on Cynthia 
Myers, Irish McCalla, Maria Stinger, and Angelyne. Our first regular magazine edition is Issue #10 featuring 
exciting interviews with Ruth Anderson, Bunny Yeager’s superstar model who was Fling magazine’s Girl of the 
Year for 1970 (including many previously-unpublished nude studies and a color centerfold), and blonde 
bombshell Joy Hannon of "Cool Hand Luke" fame (her first interview in over 25 years). Upcoming issues will 
include interviews with Russ Meyer favorite Kitten Natividad, late-’60s "hippie" nude model Michelle Angelo, 
and Fling founder/ publisher Arv Miller. All prices include postage for first-class mail. 

Steve Sullivan’s new book "Va Va Voom! (Bombshells, Pin-Ups, Sexpots and Glamour Girls)," 
published by Rhino and General Publishing Group, is now in bookstores and provides the most in-depth 
exploration ever published of the 1950s’ greatest glamour girls. A hefty 288-page volume, "Va Va Voom!" 
includes 19 full-length chapters ranging from established legends (Bettie Page, Marilyn Monroe, Jayne 
Mansfield, Mamie Van Doren) to beloved cult favorites (June Wilkinson, Diane Webber, Meg Myles) and the 
queens of striptease (Candy Barr, Tempest Storm, Lili St. Cyr). There are more than 200 sensational and 
revealing photos, including many rare shots and 16 pages in full color, plus extensive filmographies and listings 
of magazine appearances. The price: $17.95 ($24.95 in Canada). 

If you don’t see "Va Va Voom!" in your favorite bookstore, ask for it-any U.S. or Canadian store can 
special order it for you! Alternatively, you can order "Va Va Voom" from General Publishing Group by calling 
1-800-937-5557 (Ext. #2). It’s also available from Bud Plant Comic Art at (916) 273-2166. 


Yes! I read Tease & I’d like to check out Glamour Girls: Then and Now . 

□ $5.00 for single back issue #1-9 (please specify which issue) / $6.00 in Canada, $7.00 overseas CD 

□ $6.75 for Issue #10 (with color centerfold) / $7.50 in Canada, $8.50 overseas □ 

I~1 $16.00 for three issues starting with #10 / $18 in Canada, $22 overseas CD 

CD $29.00 for six issues / $32 in Canada, $36 overseas CD 

To order The Best of Glamour Girls: Then and Now (56-page magazine, color Bettie Page cover): 

CD $8.95 for U.S. orders / $9.95 in Canada, $11.95 overseas CD 

Send your check or money order (written out to Steve Sullivan; iM to "Glamour Girls") to: 

Steve Sullivan Your Name ___ 

GG: Then and Now Address_ 

P.O. Box 34501 _-— 

Washington, D.C. 20043 City, State _Zip Code- 





Vril Elvgren is one of the true masters of the 
American pinup. What George Petty was to pinups in 
the Thirties and Alberto Vargas was to the female 
form in the Forties, Gil Elvgren was to pinup art in 
the Fifties. 


A his is the second in the Elvgren series from 21st 
Century Archives. It contains Elvgren's best known 
and best loved pinups painted during the Fifties for 
Brown & Bigelow, the world’s largest specialty 
calendar publisher. 

T he women Elvgren painted were never the femme 
fatale, the female adventuress, or somebody’s 
mistress. They are, rather the girl next door whose 
charms are innocently revealed in that fleeting instant 
when she is caught unaware in what might be and 
embarrassing situation. Order now for August 


Award-Winning Trading Cards From 
21st Century Archives 


Pin-Up Girls I, II, III The Petty Girl I, II Yeager’s Bettie Page 

Hollywood Pinups Elvgren Pinups I, II Bette Rye Back Lae 

Pinups Uncovered Classic Sci-Fi Art Olivia II Holograms 

Tribute to Jack Kirby J.C. Leyendecker National Lampoon 

Milk & Cheese Frazetta Holograms 

Complete Sets $ 14 . 95 , Foil Boxes 29 . 95 , Holograms 
$ 18.95 

Write for our FREE Catalog 

TAYLOR & WOODWARD 

Box 20797, Ferndale, MI 48220 810-544-7872 







B y the mid-1970s 
the brush-cut, 
condoms and tat¬ 
toos were nearing 
extinction. Today all three 
are back with a ven¬ 
geance. You can get a close 
haircut and a durable 
rubber just about any¬ 
where, but a great tattoo 
is another matter. It’s a 
lifetime investment, and if 
you’re going to show it off 
until you die, be sure that 
the man who applies it 
knows his stuff. 

This page features the 
work of one of our 
favorite skin illustrators, 
Cap Szumpski, owner of 
Timeless Tattoo. This 
award winning craftsman 
was the subject of a fea¬ 
ture article in the March 
issue of EASY RIDER 
TATTOO, as well as in 
TEASE! #4. 
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Our other tattoo master is Savic, of Pain and Wonder 
Tattoos in Athens, Georgia. Savic has been pushing ink for 
the last four years, and is an avid Pin-Up collector. His 
favorite artists include Gil Elvgren, Rolf Armstrong, and 
Fritz Willis. Savic remarks “From a collector’s standpoint, 
TEASE! is invaluable!” 


Got a “too” you’d like to share? send a photo and tell us 
who did it, and your skin art might appear in a future install¬ 
ment of “Skin on Skin”. If we use your contribution, you and* 
the artist get a free subscription to TEASE! 


“Blast Off” tattoo and original concept by Savic. 
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All videos only $19.9E each 
Purchase any £ & take the 6th free 
Mo Limit! 


BUNNY YEABER’S NUDE CAMERA 1963 
C. Maria Stinger. Bunny Yeager photographs gor¬ 
geous glamour models in fun filled nudie cutie! D: 
Barry Mahon. 

CARGO OF LOVE 1968 B/W. Evil “Lupo” sis¬ 
ters lure young maidens to white slave racket in 
sadistic thrill a minute New York roughiel By Anton 
Holden director of “Aroused”. 

CHRISTINE KEELER AFFAIR 1964 B/W. 
Yvonne Buckingham, John Drew Barrymore. Beau¬ 
tiful teen demimondaine scandalizes British jet 


OVIllMQCti castrating. D: Peter 


MY BODY HUNGERS 1967 B/W. Black gar¬ 
ter belt is the instrument of depraved lust and 
murder. D: Joe Same. Original jazz score by Stan 



SECRETS OF THE NAZI CRIMINALS 1962 ANAL ULTRA VIXENS 1970’s C Linda KITTY'S PLEASURE PALACE Wi C Girl 


B/W. Penetrating analysis ^-^ 

of Hitler’s rise to power. Ex- f ^ 'v 
tensive background on /. \ 

Himmler, Goering, Hess, I ^ I 

Goebbels & others. Exhaus- J 

tive detail on their gigantic 
murder operation - complete with corpses, statis 
tics & maps. Minerva Int. (Sweden) Narrated ii 
English, a.k.a. MEIN KAMPH II 


THE SEX CYCLE ||jgl| 
| 1966 B/W. Janet, 

new power of | 


McDowell, Vanessa Del Rio, Lisa Deleeuw, John tized by Nazi brutality assassinates rapist serial I 
Holmes. Collection of anal loops featuring SUPER necrophile. Big budget special " '' ' 
BUSTY starlets! 

ANGEL ON FIRE 1975 C. Despicable woman¬ 
izer returns as ball busting female. D: Roberta 



MILLIE’S HOMECOMING 1972 C. Tina Russell. 
CITY WOMEN 1972 C. Rene Bond. Come away gf 1 * » ™d pampers ^Za. A her freaky 


<0 SHAPES OF FEMALE 1963 C. Audrey CUM MING ATTRACTIONS 1970-75 C. 


PERVERTED PASSION Wi C. Sex degenerate mur¬ 
ders Hollywood nobodies in black humored portrait of 
society’s psycho trash running amok Absolute classic! D: 


spoof with pre- USCHIDIGARD. Agony of Lash, Lace & Love. Prey DENN | S sj^CKLER using pseudonym Cindy 
D: Barry Mahon, of a Call Girl. Sensations. Mistress of Depravity. 

Violation of Claudia. Last Step Down. Dark Dreams. 

Too Young Too Care & 20 more 1st time on video 
XXX trailers. 

THE DEVIL INSIDE HER 1976 C. ANNIE 
SPRINKLE endures heavy G/S humiliation in story 
of Satanic mayhem. D: Zebedy Colt! 


I WANT YOU 1968 
B/W. Chelee Films. 

Sleazy madam 
blackmails perverse ^ 1 
clientele in brutal m 

roughie. D: Sam S. 

Catah. Surf/funeral v 

score by Luristan Inc. * 


VIRGIN COWBOY 1975 C. Liz Renay. Bridgette 
Maier. Prostitute falls for virgin cowboy in violent 
sexploitation western. Cal Vista release. 



ONCE UPON A BODY 1969 B/W. Chelee Films. 
Twisted roughie features callous lesbians, sadistic 
beatings, homosexuality, electrocution, frenzied or¬ 
gies & psychedelic jazz score by Luristan Inc. 

D: Sam S. Catah 

ONE NAKED NIGHT 1963 B/W. Audrey 
Campbell. NYC degenerates corrupt small town 
virgin. D: Al Viola Jazz score by Chet McIntyre. 




ALPHA BLUE ARCHIVES®, INC. 

I A permanent archive for the 
I preservation of erotic, exploitation & 

I ephemeral cinema. Our commitment 
to QUALITY. We use only the best 
I film transfer and video duplication 
I services available. Most importantly, 
we do NOT CENSOR our films! 


HOUSE OF DE SAZ7f 1975 C. Vanessa Del Rio. a " " 

AGONY OF LASH, LACE & LOVE 1975 C. Seance happy swingers unleash the sadistic spirit - 

Sadistic rubber freak tortures femme hostage! of DeSade. Features extreme pain rituals and anal ohdiiit ta 

ANAL ASSAULT 1970-75 C. Bridgette Maier. abuse. Pink Floyd soundtrack. JsUdMI I IU 

Documents hrutal anal eroticism. Includes “BEEP INCREDIBLE BODY SNATCHERS 1972 C. or nr 

ARSE', loops by Lasse Braun, NAZI RAPISTS & many Hollywood drifters rape mother & virgin daughter ALPHA BLUE 
more. in blood splattered color! D: Harry Hopper. 


Alpha Blue Archives', Inc., Dept. TS, P.O. Box 16072, Oakland, CA 94610. 
E-mail: archives@sirius.com. Ph/Fax: 510-268-0811. M-Fri. 9 to 5 P.M. 
Payment by cash, check, money order & all major credit cards. 

All tapes recorded SP Mode on high quality tape-shipped in protective sleeves. 

All orders shipped UPS ground. $4 1st tape,. 75 each additional. 

CA residents add 8.25% sales tax. 

International orders include additional $5 per tape. NTSC -VHS on ly! _ 

Checks must clear. Allow 2 to 3 weeks tor delivery. I 


HISTORY OF 

RAPE 1970-75 .k ' 

C. Documents , vO 9 
rape in XXX cin- - 
ema. Includes 
TERRORIZE!! VIRGIN, 

Lasse Braun's 
VIOLENCE & more. 

WARNING: Highly graphic images of un- I 
relenting sexual brutality. 


SAN FRANCISCO BALL 1971C. Vicious rapists ter¬ 
rorize 3 beautiful women in vile, hate filled roughie. 

D: Jack Genera. 

SATAN'S SEX SLAVES 1971 C. Satan hypnotizes 
sex starved hippies. “They traded one moment of ecstasy 
for an eternity of pain!” 

SEX & THE SINGLE VAMPIRE 1970 C. Sandy 


swingers. ED WOOD style, spooky honor. 

TERRI'S REVENGE 1975 C. Terri Hall. Radical New 
York women start WAR. (Women Against Rape), then 
take vengeance on male abusers. Rabid exploitation by 
Zebedy Colt! 

WHAT ABOUT JANE 1971 C. Marsha Strawberry 
(Busty). Captivating, surreal portrait of a lonely housewife’s 
search for sexual fulfillment High budget beautifully pho¬ 
tographed. An Alpha Blue favorite. 


Signed statement of 21 year age must accompany order. C. 




















“The beauty with the velvet muscles.” 

Earl Wilson 

“The genuine Gee-whiz boy-bait.” 

WalterWinchell 

“She seems to be able to revolve in 
all sections at the same time-like an 
all-purpose mixing machine.” 

John Chapman, 
N.Y, DAILY NEWS 

“Her torrid offerings are unabashed 
gymnastics.” 

NEWSWEEK 

“The epitome of feline grace.” 

ESQUIRE 

“She’s got the kind of shape the 
world should be in.” 


Milton Berle 

“America’s sexiest dancer.” 

PEOPLE TODAY Magazine 

“Her dancing makes the tired busi¬ 
ness man forget what he was tired 


Louis Scheaffer 




T he following article is a compilation of high¬ 
lights regarding the career of the spectacular 
Lilly Christine. What is written comes from 
Ms. Christine herself, and was included in 
portfolios of twelve photos sent to her fans upon 
request. 

Her popularity reached its apex during the 
late ‘40s and’50s, with Lili St. Cyr being her only com¬ 
petitor. You will note that she has been scrupulous in 
not revealing her date of birth. Ms. Christine passed 
away in December of 1964. 

Gordon Barnard 
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I n ancient Egypt a cult of cat worshippers gathered around Bastet, the 
goddess of nature and love. Today, in modem America, the fervor of her 
fans has elevated LILLY CHRISTINE, “The Cat Girl,” to a similar 
prominence. 

A bona fide cat lover since childhood, she emulated and interpreted their 
every movement and they became an integral part of her life. Later in danc¬ 
ing she seriously attempted to copy their fluid motions and 
muscular control for sheer purity and poetry of 
motion. From their liquid suppleness she evolved a 
completely new style of dancing in which the ele¬ 
gance, dignity, and unquenchable spirit of the cat is pre¬ 
dominant. Through this technique, she now possesses a 
sleek sinuous grace which no other dancer can match. 

From her early youth she was enraptured by the magnifi¬ 
cence of physical perfection as represented by Grecian statuary 
and became an avid physical culturist. This training is the foundation 
for her extreme agility and self-styled “movable muscles.” 

Perhaps the key to her extraordinary personality lies in her great 
love and talent for dancing, which is alive with animal vigor, intelli¬ 
gence, compassion, and wit. 

Lilly broke into the big time during the long run of BURLESQUE the 
successful comedy starring Bert Lahr. Her featured part was a sensational 
high point in the show. One Broadway critic wrote: “Something electric 
happens, she communicates with her audience in a direct, shocking— 
almost primitive way!” 

Already as a Warner Bros, starlet she has appeared in MY WILD 
IRISH ROSE and TWO GUYS FROM TEXAS. 

She knocked the Big Town on its ever lovin’ ear as the star of 
Michael Todd’s musical PEEP SHOW. Her celebrated “Cat Dance” 
and dynamic “Shimmey” aroused the Great White Way to glow 
inwardly at her animal beauty and the terrific impact of her sex appeal. 

Her other nationally acclaimed dances are “Pillow of Love” and 
“West Indies Shango,” set to primitive rhythms have electrified nite 
club audiences throughout the South, making her the greatest box 
office attraction. Reigning as nightclub queen of New Orleans, she has 
made history as the most outstanding sexotic dancer of our time. 

Tacked onto millions of barrack, fraternity club houses, and barber 
shop walls can be found her world-famous cheesecake. The toast of col¬ 
lege boys—her photos have graced most every campus publication. Tulsa 
University students erected an ice statue of her spectacular form. Lilly 
toured the grounds of Oklahoma University, creating the first strike in col¬ 
lege history when professors censored their “Wagon Wheel,” which was 
adorned with her ravishing curves. She made a contribution to higher learn¬ 
ing by lecturing on physical culture at staid City College of New York, 
breaking all attendance records. 

Her likeness in glorious colors, stretched across the gatefold in 
ESQUIRE magazine produced an unequaled rise in circulation and her 
beauty has been honored by having her painting in oil added to the dignified 
New York Public Library Collection. Cheesecake Queen and Cover Girl, the 
pet of photographers—the most photographed “cat” in the world. 

Lilly’s exquisite hip-length hair which has such devastating appeal, is an 
outstanding feature that has gained her distinction. Her doe-shaped sea green 
eyes are distractingly unlike anyone’s you have ever met—her voluptuous 
lips seem to persistently pout an invitation to be kissed—her voice is warm 
like honey poured in sunlight—an ardent worshipper of OP Sol, her body is 
the gorgeous tone of cafe au lait year round—she trails a sensuous cloud of 
exotic perfume in her wake. 

She breathes sex. Languorously, she purrs love sonnets while her lithe 
form reveals the gentle pulsating motion of a wind-stroked wheat field. The 
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phenomenal undulating of the 
muscles in her breathtaking torso 
makes women gasp, and is cal¬ 
culated to make the blood rise in 
every man who sees her. Her 
every movement signifies the 
meaning of love, and until you 
see her perform you can not 
imagine what a throbbingly 
exciting experience awaits you. 

When she dances, all men in 
the audience think that she is 
dancing just for them and in 
secret, to the complete exclusion 
of the others. She can toss her 
head, sweep her long blonde hair 
across her face, look bewitching- 
ly across the club at a number of 
men in the same instant and each 
man in the crowd thinks that her 
fleeting glance of sudden eager¬ 
ness, the trifle open-lipped dry 
passion, is meant only for him. 

Today Lilly is every man’s 
image of sex-appeal; a seductive 
enchantress who haunts his mind 
long after she has faded from 
sight. 
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The Final Word 


The Caveman Sings Opera 


L et’s go back—way back. Back 
to the Stone Age when primal 
man solved his problems with 
a club and a flint hatchet. 
Picture Oog, a brute of a man trying to 
cope with his world, learning from his 
mistakes and trying not to make them 
again. His movement along the road of 
evolution is only a shuffle, but he’s 
making progress. This year’s skins 
have a better cut to them, the new roots 
he discovered are pretty tasty, and the 
mud packing stopped the leak in his 
cave. All in all, life is pretty good for 
Oog, but he’d be astounded if he could 
know his potential. 

Let’s imagine for a moment that 
we’ve brought along our crank-up 
Victrola and an armload of 78s by 
Enrico Caruso. As we spin some old 
shellac for our prehistoric friend, an 
amazing change begins to occur. Since 
his thick noggin is only familiar with a 
steady beat on a log, the operatic 
orchestrations are very strange to him. 
But wait...there’s Caruso, and Oog rec¬ 
ognizes the sound as the voice of a 
human being, something he almost 
qualifies as. His cave buddies have 
commented on his mighty voice, and 
Oog’s vocal skills are pretty well devel¬ 
oped. Looking at him you can tell that 
the boy has quite a set of lungs, too. 

Okay, he’s got the basic anatomy 
to sing, now all he needs to do is prac¬ 
tice. Rather than drag us through the 
rough spots, let’s flash forward a few 
years. Well, he’s still pathetic, but it’s 
opening night at the big cave. Stepping 
up to a roaring fire, Oog debuts his tal¬ 
ent for the first time and as he goes into 
a medley of Caruso’s Greatest Hits, 
they are astonished. Oog is doing the 
impossible. Something they never 
dreamed of in their wildest primoral 
visions. Our lumbering hero is the hit 
of the jungle, and a bona fide rock star. 

I like to think of “The Caveman 
Sings Opera” as a metaphor for the 
untapped potential in modern man. 
What if some being from the future 
could introduce us to a human function 
that we didn’t know about? What might 
it be? What is it that man can do that he 
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TEASE! Girl, April Stephens 


doesn’t know he can do? Levitation? 
Telepathy? Precognition? Perhaps 
unlocking your spirit from your body? 
The possibilities extend beyond your 
wildest dreams. I can’t enlighten you 
with old Caruso records, but I CAN 
offer you a concept that you can use 
every day: there is an untapped skill 
and beauty within you that you’re not 
even aware of. It’s the potential to be a 
better specimen today than you were 
yesterday. 

That’s the secret of life that 
everybody is always searching 
for. 

If some greater power 
appeared without an appoint¬ 
ment and demanded an 
answer to the cosmic ques¬ 
tion “Why are you here?” I have 
an answer. I’m better today than I 
was yesterday. All of the oxygen that 
I’ve burned, the food that I’ve eaten, 
and the waste that I’ve left behind were 
all in an effort to improve me. Your 
cosmic account is paid in full if you 
you can show personal growth of any 
kind. Logically, the more improvement 
that you can show, the more valid your 
presence on this planet. 

So, decide to start right now. 
Shake that dream and demand that it 
come true. Work on it, think about it, 
and act on it. The trick to success 
doesn’t involve immediate gratifica¬ 
tion. True satisfaction is derived from 
achievement through consistency of 
purpose. As long as you are working to 
improve, you will improve, and satis¬ 
faction becomes a way of life. 

Learn to do the thing that you 
didn’t know you could do, and take a 
step giant forward on that long road of 
evolution. 


In Gals We Trust, 
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Own a Huqc Pin-Up Art 
Collection Instant ly! 



Skip the years of searching and save the big bucks that you pay for classic Pin-Up 

Art. Hundreds of the great Glamour images are now available on CD ROM for your 

immediate approval. Own a huge collection of Pin-Up material and Glamour photos 

at a fraction of their market value! 

System requirements: 

Windows™ compatible PC 256 color VGA display, sound card recommended 
or Mac Computer capable of displaying 256 colors. 

1 CLASSIC EROTICA - Vintage nude photographs from the turn of the century. Early erotica 
in a wide range of views. 

2 THE ART OF THE FRENCH POSTCARD - Classic nudes from the turn of the century. The 
earliest examples of Pin-up photography in an easy-to-view format 

3 CLASSIC CIGARETTE CARD ART - Full-color images painted in the ‘30s and ‘40s by Pin- 
Up’s greatest artists, including Armstrong, Elvgren, and Mozert. 

4 VINTAGE GLAMOUR POSTCARDS - Pre-WWI postcards by Europe’s greatest illustrators. 
Full color paintings by the dozen. 

5 GRANDPA’S PIN-UP TREASURES - Semi-nude and nude Pin-Up photos from the ‘40s and 
‘50s. 

6 ART NOUVEAU - 100 classic Art Nouveau FROU FROU covers in full color. Early French 
Pin-up art. 



PURE IMAGINATION 

Box 669902, Marietta, GA 30066 


$1 6each 
plus $1.50 postage 

Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 
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MR. D. “RUSTY” RUST 

Voice/Fax (941) 922-7071 


3865 WOODROW RIDGE ST. 

WWW: http://netmar.com/~rust-art 


SARASOTA, FL 34233 

E-mail: rust-art@netmar.com 










International Issue 


SUBSCRBETO 

TEASE! 


MAIL ORDER EXCLUSIVE! 

ONE TIME OFFER!! 

Subscribe to the next four issues of 
TEASE! magazine and get GIL ELVGREN’s 
greatest Pin-Up images in an 8.5”X 11” for¬ 
mat, printed in full color on glossy, coated 
stock as a FREE bonus. 

Don’t risk missing a single issue of 
America’s hottest Pin-Up and Glamour maga¬ 
zine. Every issue of TEASE! is packed with 
the sexy fun that no other source can offer. 
Subscriber copies have a special bonus: plastic 
coated covers that are not found on news¬ 
stand issues. How can you miss? A better 
magazine, featuring a better cover, with the 
extra attraction of the GIL ELVGREN Peek- 
A-View Portfolio. Order now! 

4 issues for $28 

$38 Foreign. Sorry, no Visa or Mastercard 


GIL ELVGREN 

PEEK-A-VIEW 

Portfolio 


FREE 




PURE IMAGINATION 

Box 669902-Marietta, GA- 30066 


















